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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Sketches of Portuguese Life, Munners, Cos- 

fume, and Character: tlustrated by Twenty 

Coloured Plates. By A. P. D. G. 8vo. 

pp. 364. London, 1826. Vi hittaker. 
Jx a preface or introduction to this very 
amusing volume, the author observes, that 
‘an intimate knowledge of a subject might 
be considered to redeem numerous imperfec- 
tions of method and style:’ we perfectly agree 
with him in this, though he has no necessity 
to plead it as an apolozy, for his style is un- 
exceptionable, and he certainly displays the 
most intimate acquaintance with his subject. 
Long in the military service of Portugal, and 
possessing a talent for observation, he made 
himself intimately acquainted with the man- 


ners and customs of the country in which he | 
lived; and we are sure no person will read | 
the volume before us without being surprised , 


that it contains so much novel information 


respecting a nation very near us, and with | 
which this country has almost always been | 


on terms of amity and constant intercourse. 
Of most of the scenes the author was an eve- 
witness, and they are ail, we firmly believe, 
described with singular fidelity: his account 


tious absurdities and vices of the Roman 
Catholic church, are extremely interesting: 
and indeed the whole of his sketches bear de 
-_ evidence of their being drawn from real 
le, 


The author of this work, uniike many au- | 
~ | 
thors, seems to have laboured how he could | 


get the greatest quantity of interesting inci- 
vent and narrative into the shortest compass ; 
the subjects he has chosen as worthy of no- 
tice show a good taste, and rarely have we 
met with a work of the sort more ‘deeply in- 
ne We have, we confess, received 
the justice it deserves, but we shall, at pre- 
‘ent, make a few extracts, and endeavour 
next week to compensate for our imperfee- 
on on the present oceasion. 
The author divides his work into twenty 
“‘apters, the first of which commences with 
an account of the costume of Lisbon, though 
tis not cenfined to that subject ; In making 
-~ na however, we labour under 
agg “ the author continually re- 
ability - P mae, which display considerable 
y; they are drawn Ly the author, and 
Suhleteeeens essed that some of the human 
frst extra Ces are grotesque enough. 
Cxtract relates 
of Lisbon :-— 
‘The shop 


| 0p door with a green baize curtain 
Is that of 





1 volume too late in the week, to do it all | 





Qur 
to some of the peculiarities | 


hair, bleeds, applies leeches, and draws teeth. 


On his shop door you read ‘ bixas boas,” 


(good leeches ;) and on each side of this in-| 


scription is seen the representation of a jar 
full of those useful insects. I chose 


which you meet with ; 
tal, but all over the country. 


long projecting 


~ 


and which is spirally painted red and white. 


It was long before | could make out the | 
meaning of this ensign, but found it st last to | 
represent the white tape bandage used in | 
phlebotomy, and the pole usually given to | 


the patient to hold during the operation. 


€Yhe above distinguishing mark of buter- | 


ism is not contined to Portugal, but is in ge- 
neral use throughout the Peninsula and the 
Continent; and I have been told that it is 
still to be seen in some remote places in 
Eneland :—a fact which ] suppose leaves us 
at liberty to infer, either that a!l barbers were 
originally bleeders, or that all surgeons ori 
ginally united the depilatory and tonsorial 
arts to their chirurgica!l operations. 

‘ But to return to Portuguese barbers. =] 


M \ ! recellect one near Alcantara, renowntd fo: 
of the religion of Portugal, and the supersti- | 


his dexterity; and lest what I am about to 
relate should appear to any one incredible, I 
beg leave to appeal to those cf my country- 


| men who may have resided in Lisbon in o: 
| about the year 1809 or 1810, In Wiiose me- 


mory wt must be fresh. It happened invari- 
ably, that when a well-dressed man, (‘* no 
mem de gravata lavada,’”’) came mito his 
shop to be shaved, he would take off his head 
as well as his beard, Jet him down through 
the trap door on which his chair had been 


purposely placed, and be ready in a trice to | : 
have seen them almost in open day in full 


repeat the operation on the next customer, 
Whilst his wife was occupied in disposing of 
the patient's clothes. 
being old and ugly,) was in the sequel exe- 
cuted ; but she escaped capital punishment, 
by virtue of a decree made by the late Gueen- 
mother, forbidding its infliction upon fe- 
males. 


‘ Portucuese barbers are like those of every | 


country, great retailers of scandal and full of 
small talk. Having few customers during 


the first days of the week, they are generally 


observed sitting at or lounging about their 


shop doors, playing, or rather strumming 
upon a wire-stfung guitar, and scrutinizing 
the actions of every ~oul in their neighbour- 
hood. People addicted to chewing tobacco 
will find it economical to get shaved by them 


and these they never fal to introduce uito the 


this | 
shop as an excellent specimen of every one | 
not only in the capi- | 
They are more | 
easily discovered than others, owing to the | 
pole much like a flag-staf, | 





The barber, (his wife | 
iby a friend of mine that, on one occasion, 
i. ) ; 

some foreign merchants, who were walking 


ee eee 


patient’s mouth, to produce a protuberance 
in the cheek, and facilitate the operations of 
the razor. I have also, on many occasions, 
admired the dexterity with which, (when 
hair-cutting,) they clip in two, mynads of 
light horse, whom they discover galloping 
through the woody top-knots of their cus- 
tomers. 

‘ Now for the ruby-nosed celibatory who ts 
standing immediately under the ensign of 
‘bom vinho:” he could not have chosen a 
more appropiate spot to be sketched in, for 
he and his like are doting!y fond of generous 
potations. Prince Waldeck, about the year 
1800, assumed the command tn chief of the 
Portuguese troops at the request of the late 
queen, with a view of restoring them to the 
discipline, in which they are suid to have 
been under Marshal the Count de Schomberg 
The exclamation which the 
prince uttered on arriving at the spot where 
the troops were paraded, was, (addressing 
himself to the price regent,) ‘* Your royal 
highness’s sold:ers have the mien of friars, 
and the latter have that which the soldicrs 
ought to have.’ So ind screet an observa- 
tion, made in the presence of some monks, 
the inseparable attendants on Portuguese 
rovalty, produced the effect which might have 
been expected: Prince Waldeck died a few 
weeks afterwards of the cholic, and was 1n- 
terred in the Englisa factory burying grourd ; 
Where asuperb pyramidal monument has been 
erected to his memory 

‘The monk now before us is a © Trino” or 
one of the Holy Trinity. A aest of fr:ars of 
this order may be seen near the square of Al- 
cantara on the right-hand s.de coming from 
Lisbon, unless they have since been hunted 
a} such vermin ought to be. For f 


Lippe. first 


Out, as 


pursuit afier dissolute females; no doubt with 


a view of canfessing them. I was assured 


on the quay of Nodre, diszusted (as well they 
might be) at such conduct in a minister of 
religion, could not refrain from expostulating 
with one of them; upon which the shameless 
profligate turned round, and replied by a tor- 
rent of such language and gestures as | shall 
be carcful not to attempt the description of. 
‘Affairs connected with the aggrandise- 
ment of monks and monasteries so complete- 
ly absorbed the attention of the sovereign to 
the exclusion of more useful and more ur- 
gent consideration, that, even at the moment 
of the arrival of the French army on the fron- 


instead of shaving themselves; for, as they | tiers of Portugal, he was occupied with a 
smoke myriads of segars, their thuimbs are | 
| always strongly impregnated with tobacco, 
a barber, who both shaves, cuts | 

i 


horde of filthy friars in applying every dis- 

posable fund to the building of a set of mag- 

nificent organs for the convent at Mafra; 
19 





a 






of repelling the invaders. 


while he abandoned to foreigners the oftice | ment from the French. 
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They would never- 


theless fall upon the unarmed soldiers una- 


‘ The tyrannical intluence which these men , 


exercised to most unlimited lengths over the 


private concerns and interior economy of} 
every family, was at one period of Portuguese | 


history (not a very remote one) so great, that 


the father of a family had scarcely a vote in 
domestic matters The spiritual director in fact , 


united also in his person the quality of tenr- 
poral adviser, or rather dictator. 

‘This evil was not confined to private fa- 
milies alone; it existed also at court. 
late queen never undertook anything without 


' 


wares ; and dragging them into the corridors, 
each satiated his or Aer vengeance by cover- 
ing their unresisting victims with stabs. I ob- 
served on one occasion a French dragoon walk- 
ing by himselfin the itecio: the storm was al- 
ready beginning to gather round him ; men 
in capotes were seen winking at one another, 
and forming by degrees a cordon about him ; 


‘anda gallego was then deputed to draw him 


The | 


the advice of her confessor, who ruled her. 


even to the deterioration of er reason. The 
present king, when regent, was likewise un- 
der ecclesiastical swey, previous to the inva- 
sion of his dominions by the French. A priest 
or padré called Joao, of sufficient notoriety, 
was the only medium through which any 
thing could be achieved that depended on 
the royal sanction. Unless he chose that it 


the table until it rotted; and great were of 


course the abuses arising from the investment | 
of such power in the hands of ignorance, fa- | 


naticism, and cupidity. Opposition to such 


men was vain; and the only way of carrying | 


a point was that of greasing the palms of 
these holy usurers, whose only real god is 
Plutus.’ 


Our author has a terrible enmity to the | 


priests, whom he attacks and exposes on all 
occasions; he relates a curious fraud of the 


monks at Evora, who had a nun of St. Evora | 


laid out in the church as if she were dead, 
and who was visited as such by hundreds, 
who seeing no signs of corruption, believed 
in her sanctity. The concourse of pilgrims 
was so great that a guard was placed at the 
door to keep order, and one night the sen- 
try peeping through the key-hole, saw the 
Saint sitting up, supported by a friar, while 
others were supplying her with victuals; the 
sentry told it to his officer, and he to the 
public, and the whole fraud was at length 
exposed. The picture given of the priests 
is certainly severe, and indeed the writer 
does not say much for the Portuguese cha- 
racter generally. On the embarkation of the 
French troops, after the convention of Cintra, 


the people were guilty of some atrocious | 


excesses :— 

‘A considerable body of them had been, 
for many weeks previous to this event, en- 
camped in the adjacent square of S. Paul, 
where the infection proceeding from their 
uncleanliness was so great, as to cause many 
of the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses 
to dislodge. The fact was that the irritation 
of the lower orders of Portuguese against 
them had become so violent, that they hardly 
ever dared move out of the camp in any di- 
rection ; and those who from curiosity, duty, 


or the desire of providing something for their | day. 


voyage, straggled either singly or in small 
parties from the main body, were almost in- 
variably murdered. 

‘Nothing can plead as an excuse for the 
brutal cruelty of the common people of Lis- 
bon, as they in particular had neither lost 
property nor experienced the least ill treat- 


oo 


into conversation. Ilis attention being thus 
diverted, the valentoes (valiant men) were 
enabied to close in upon their victim unper- 
ceived. One, from behind, struck him al- 
most to the ground with a cudgel, whilst an- 
other, on his turning round to defend him- 
self, stabbed him with a ferro de gaiola (bird 
cage awl) in the back. In short, in the space 
of few minutes, this good-looking young sol- 
uier was reduced to a shapeless mass, and 
dragged with a rope tied to his leg through 


! 
j | the streets until literally devoured by the 
should be noticed, a petition might lie upon | 
{| ©] must cite another instance of brutality, 


dogs. 


which is still more revolting from its being 
perpetrated by a female. Many British of- 
ticers will recollect the circumstance : for 
many witnessed it on the quay of Sodre ; 
and, but for their manly and humane inter- 
ference, the number of atrocities committed 
would have been considerably greater. The 
French embarked the main body of their 
troops, leaving the sick and wounded to fol- 
low them with a very feeble escort. At the 
moment of which I speak, some of these poor 
wretches were lying upon the quay, waiting 
for their turn to be transported into the boats. 
One particularly amongst them was in a si- 
tuation calculated to excite pity, having been 
wounded in the abdomen. He, however, 
seems to have provoked quite a different feel- 
ing in the mind of the inhuman monster above 
alluded to; for she no sooner perceived his 
helpless condition, than she stamped her foot 
upon him with such brutal violence that his 
intestines gushed out, exclaiming at the same 
time, ** Morra, cao de Francez,” (die, you 
French dog.) There is some satisfaction in 
adding that, agonized as he was, the victim 
seized a cutlass that lay near him, and in- 
flicted a wound across her legs, of which she 
was likely to feel the effects all her life.’ 

Of the religious processions of Portugal, 
our author gives a curious account, but we 
have room only for one extract :— 

‘ The procession of the Senhor dos Passos 





is only remarkable for the image of our Sa- 
viour above-mentioned, and for the penance 
| performed under it. But the processions of 
| the Corpo de Deos, (the Corpus Christi,) and 
_of S. Antonio are infinitely more showy. 
' ©The former, which happens usually about 
| midsummer, causes a great sensation for 
‘two months at least previous to the appointed 
Windows are hired before hand at an 
extravagant price, and persons of respecta- 
bility residing in the Rocio, or in Gold or 
Silver Street, cannot show a greater mark of 
attention and favour to their friends, than by 
inviting them to a place in their balconies. 
All the latter, as well as the windows of all 
| the streets through which the procession is to 












pass, are hung with crimson tapestr 
gold fringe, giving to the houses the 
splendid appearance. The streets are 
deeply strewed with sand, as it js 
his majesty and the royal princes 
with the procession as pall-bearers 
Lord’s body. 

‘The procession generally issues at about 
eleven o'clock in the morning from the 
church near the Inquisition in the Rocia 
First of all are seen some very rich banner 
of different convents, followed by all the 
monks belonging to each of them. the 
comes the figure of S. George, on a a 
horse from the royal stables, led by the kino’ 
servants in full royal livery, and very eer 
resembling the knave of clubs. The sain’ 
dress is very like that in which Francis I. of 
Vrance is usually represented ; and his velver 
hat, adorned with white ostrich feathers, js 
studded all over with diamonds of a prod. 
gious value. These are the property of the 
Duke de Cadaval, who lends them for th. 
occasion, and who I believe does not fing 
that they multiply in number for having 
passed through the fingers of the monks, 

‘ Behind the saint comes his page, also 
richly dressed, and mounted on one of the 
royal stud; and he is followed again by the 
armour-bearer of the belliquous saint, dress. 
ed in complete armour of a more than com. 
mon size; so that to perform this character 
the priests are obliged to employ the sturdi- 
est gallego they can find. Then follow all 
the knights of the different orders, dressed in 
their robes, and walking in double file with 
white staves in their hands, These are sue. 
ceeded by some led horses, gorgeously capa- 
risoned. Then comes a band of music, such 
as was in use in S. George’s time, the princ- 
pal instrument being a kettle-drum. The 
dresses of the musicians, and the noise which 
they make are alike ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. After these and a few more ecclesi- 
astical personages, is carried the pretended 
body of our Saviour, laid out on a bier, ¢co- 
vered over with a very rich pall, and screen- 
ed by a canopy, the poles of which are borne 
by the most distinguished men of the state: 
his majesty walking by the side on the right, 
and the heir apparent on the left, &c. . 

‘The rear, as in other processions, 18 
brought up by a considerably detachment o! 
troops and one or more bands of music. The 
whole of the Rocio square and the principal 
streets are lined with troops, who, as well - 
the people, kneel as the body passes in front 
of them. After making the usual tour, the 
procession returns to the church from whence 
it set off, with the exception of Saint George, 
who, being a brigadier in the service, $0¢ 
(previous to returning to his quarters, ) ac- 
companied by his page and armout-beare’, 
to the castle for the purpose of receiving ™ 
year’s pay. His arrival there 1s yong ; 
by the firing of a gun and letting off 0 
rocket. After completing his errand, 
also returns to take his station in church. 

‘Formerly, when ladies wore their wd 
turned up like prodigious towers of ed 
and pomatum, in imitation of the affre be 
ties with their pyramids of suet an® 
dust, the coiffeurs were in such reques 
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Corpus Chris procession, that 
nay most ladies, were compel- 
to submit to this long operation 
hour on the eve, and to pass the 
vicht on a chair for fear of discomposing their 
natural adjustment. Tis procession be- 
ynna heat of summer, much | 


yjous to the 
many ladies, 
led to begin 
at an early 


invariably in the 
neonvenience results to every ome present, 
both actors and spectators are comspemen 
fy remain uncovered. The monks above all 
‘yfer a great deal from the burning rays of 
‘he sun on their shaven crowns , and these 
‘hey are seen occasionally to shade with the 
-olis of vocal music which some of them 
carry; while the knights sometimes throw 
the tail of their robes over their heads. 

‘Qn the eve of S. Antonio’s day, number- 
tess tar barrels and fire-w orks are burnt in 
every quarter of the city ; augmentng the a! 
ready insufferable heat of the atmosphere, as | 
this festival likewise happens in summer. The | 
procession of this favorite saint and especial 
patron of Portugal 1s enriched by the atten- 
dance of almost every saint in the city. Here 
are seen Nossas Senhoras of all sorts, sizes, 
colours, and dresses: every parish trying to 
outdo its neighbour, in the quantity of tinsel 
and tawdry finery, in which they are decked 
out. 

‘ITere attend all the brotherhoods of all 
the parishes, and the monks of every convent 
inthe city. The images, which amount to 
upwards of a hundred, offer a great variety as 
may be supposed. Some of the stands are 
composed of groups; for instance, a crucifix 
with the Marys at the foot of it; and ano- 
ther with S. Francisco de Paula kneeling be- 
fore it, and a red thread or twine issuing 
from all the wounds of our Saviour, and 
fixed at the other end, in corresponding parts 
of the saint’s person, who holds his arms 
extended. 

‘This, which is represented in the plate, 
is descriptive of what is said to have happen- 
ed to that saint. While he was once in the 
midst of the most fervent devotion and pray- 
ing to bear a part of Christ’s pains, the hea- 
ven's are described as having suddenly open- 
ed. The Saviour appeared still nailed to the 
cross; and, by excess of sympathy, the holy 
S. Francis felt his hands, feet, and side, 
pierced through with cruel wounds from | 
blood, which spirted from those of his master. | 
_ ‘The images of S. Antonio, which appear 
In his procession, are very numerous and va- | 
ned, but most of them represent him carrying | 
the infant Jesus seated on a book, which he | 
holds on the palm of his hand; the signification 
ot which is this: S. Antonio is described as be- 
wi tlh Fae ger young saint, of manners 

5 and gay, that the infant Jesus, on 
Many occasions, showed marks of particular | 
favour towards him; and in the case here re- | 
presented, deigned to interfere in his studies, | 
in a manner of which S. Antonio ever after 
“= exceedingly proud. 
iy are relates that the latter was one | 
in a Sites of risen" very abstruse subject 
trouble sal a ee atter much 
tndlesian ea W . byeveer re peti a a 
When, suddenly the ir “i Tes : oe 
sched. on 1] : ; = ven «aus appeared in 

» and seated himself down on the page, 
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patting S. Antony's face with his lite hands. 
This depriving the world of a secret, which 
S. Antony's profound wisdom was about to 
unravel, is supposed to be intended as a hint 
to all Christians, to accord an implicit and 
humble beliet in the mysteries of our religion, 
without losing and wasting time in metaphy- 


; sical researches. 


‘ The procession of S. Bento happens dur- 
ing Lent, and it not being a very remarkable 
ie. L should | "e | { thine about 1 but 
one, snouid dave Sald nothing about it, it 
that, in the course of its passage through the 


| streets a farce is verformed, which distin- 
>] 


guishes it from all others. This farce is as 
follows: a group of men in penitents’ hoods, 
very similar to dominos, precede a stand, on 
whichare seen three men, representing Abra- 
ham, Tsaac, and the Angel: a wooden ram 
At every 
pause made for the resting of the stand bear- 
ers, (who are occasionally relieved,) Isaac 


on one side completes the group. 


lies down on the altar; Abraham lifts up his | 
arm to strike; aud the Angel, at the same | 
moment, jerks it back by means of a piece of 


tape, of which he holds one end while the 
other is tied to Abraham's wrist This is 
done in such a manner, that very devout 
spectators can searcely refrain trom the most 
boisterous mirth. The Angel generally tries 





follows will turn out a song or a sermon. 
The work commences with an apology for 
is roughness, imperfection, and poverty, 
and, (althonch it extends to between six and 
seven hundred pages,) for its want of mate- 
rials. It exhibits one hundred and forty- 
four compartments, none of which are left 
void, and ‘ the result,’ says the author, * will 
be, at least a view complete in all its parts, 
although some of them may be but imper- 
fectly delineated.” We are not much the 
wiser yet, we thin we hear our readers sav, 


‘but let then: wait; for the introduction does 


really unfold much of the author's plan on 


) m1 ' 
| theory, and if it be not the most rational in 


‘the world. 


and 
This intro luction 


it has the merit of boldness, 


some share of orivinality. 


~becins with a bundle of truisms,—such as, 
‘that the intellects, tempers, and talents of 


inankind exhibit remarkable differences: 


i that no two individuals appear to be cast in 


the same mould: and, that * everv individual 
is not fitted for the same kind of exertion, 


nor able to prosper and succeed in the same 


to give so violent a jerk as almost to upset | 


poor Abraham ; j 

the latter character a poor good-natured fel- 
low, one might expect to see these angelic 
practical jokes answered by a good box on 
the ear. 

‘The penitents who precede, and _ those 
who follow the above group, flog them- 
selves occasionally with the diciplines, but in 
doing so, they generally contrive to hurt 
themselves much less than the bystanders, 
whom they hit now and then as if by acci- 
dent, with the knotted end of the rope. This 
they do with more impunity, owing to the 
concealment of their faces, in their purple 
two-holed dominos.’ 


( To be continued, ) 





The Contest of the Twelve Nations; or, a 


and but that they choose for | 


walk ;’—no, not even in a milk walk, we 
believe, for the Welsh have a sort of mono- 
poly of this branch of metropolitan com- 
merce. 

Philosophers, travellers, and historians, 
have dwelt much on national characteristics, 
assigning to each kindred, tongue, or people, 
some remarkable peculiarity by which they 
may be known and distinguished from each 
other: but this our author asserts ‘1s the er- 
ror of such persons as think that human cha- 
racter may, according to the nature of acct- 
dent, be varied without limit.” We all know 
that, because a man 1s born in a stable, it 
does not follow that he becomes a horse; and 
our author contends, that the accidental cir- 


'cumstance of birth has nothing to do with 


'pationality; but of his work he shall now 


speak for bimself:— 
‘The purpose of the following work is to 


_ show that there is not room, in rerwn natura, 
‘for more than twelve generic characters es- 
| sentially different from each other; and that 
to some one or other of the twelve depart- 


yr. ° .* . ' 
View of the different Bases of the Human | 


Character and Talent. 8V0. pp- 626. 
Edinburgh, 1826. Oliver and Boyd. 
Wuo are the twelve nations, and what is 
the contest in which they are engaged, are 


questions which each reader will naturally , 


ask on seeing the title of this bulky octavo. | ! Sis | 
parts ; and in each part a different generie 


If in the simplicity of his heart he thinks it 
relates to some of the coalitions of several 
states arrayed against each other, as was the 
case during the last war, or to a sort of battle 
royal among the powers of Europe, he will 
be mistaken and must guess again; but as 
(Edipus himself would be puzzled in solving a 
matter of so much difficulty, we had, perhaps, 
better save our own time and that of the 
public, by stating, as bricfly and as explicitly 
as we can, What is the nature of this contest, 
and who are the parties engaged init. We 
began first with the preface, which, 1n some 
instances we have found wo:th all the rest of 
the volume, so far as enabling us to judge of 
its object; not so, however, in the present 
instance, for the author so completely misti- 
that we scarcely know whether what 


a. 


hes A 3 


‘each national character may, Cc course, 


' nature energetically displayed itself, 


ments, every nation and every individual 
must be capable of being referred, in the 
same manner that, in natural history, each 
animal can be traced to some known order, 
in the distinctive qualities of which it parti- 
cipates. 

‘The work, therefore, consists of twelve 


character is brought into view, and all the 
qualities supposed to spring trom that root 
are collected and sp cihed. They are shown 
to form one stock of consistent qualities; but 
; vary 
its aspect in individual specimens. Thus 
ach class abounds with diversities and mo- 
ditications. These are made apparent by a 
reference to the lives of individuals celebrated 
in histery, or by citing anecdotes of eccentric 
characters, criminals, and others, in whom a 
; The 
peculiar talent belonging to any one depart- 
ment must also be susceptible of various a 
plications, and these are copiously illustrated 


by specimens being potnted out in the works 


‘ 


of poets, artists, men of science, and others, 
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to have been exemplified. 

‘In this manner, it is attempted to be 
shown that all the human species is resolva- 
ble into twelve great kinds or departments, 
and that every individual whom we meet 
must be a specimen belonging to some one 
of these. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the distinguished men born in a country 
are umformly of the nature which is most 
common in that country. On the contrary, 
they often appear to have been dropt Ly 
chance upon a soil forcign to themselves. 
Thus we must not infer that Newton was 
indisputably an Englishman, or Socrates a 
Greek, or Julius Casar an Italian: a nore 
accurate inquiry into the nature of the talents 
and dispositions of those men may perhaps 
induce us to refer them to other stocks, or to 
say that they are more kindred to some other 
hatures” 

Ilow admirable this system of determining 
by other means than those of birth or educa- 
tion to what nation an individual belongs 
must be of great service herealter; for seven 


ciues of Greece would never have contested | 


for the birth of Homer, had they been able, 
by a process lke that of our author, to as- 
certain that he was German! 

Assuming that there are but twelve gene- 
ric characters, to wit, the Irish, Celtic, Fzyp- 
tian, English, Greek, German, Roman, Ar- 
cadian, etruscan, Spanish, French, and Spar- 
tan, our author considers each character in 
three distinct points of view, namely, zée/- 
lect, wild or disposition, and taste or lhe sense 


of beauty; each of these divisions is subdi- | 


vided in its various applications. That, as 
in phrenology or physiognomy, there may be 





Irish character has its type in the stag or deer 
species; the Celtic in the wild boar; the 
Egyptian in the ass; the Fngl.sh in the h- 
on; the Greek in the Hippopotamus; the 
German in the bear; the Roman in the ox; 
the Etruscan, in the elephant; the Spanish 
in ithe horse; the French in the Rhinoce- 
ros; and the Spartan in the Eagle. How 
these things are proved we leave our readers 
to discover in the volume itself. 


To show how strangely the world has | 





blundered with respect to individuals, we | 


shall point out the classifeation of our au- 


thor: and first, the Irish character includes! for a time when external circumstances a 


‘Eschylus, the father of the Grecian drama, | 


Catullus, Paul Veronese, Cervantes, Corneille, 
Ben Jonson, Butler, De oe, Parnell, Gold- 
smith, Chatterton, Sheridan, Baren Trenck, 
Benger, the author of the Waverley Novels, 
and Baron de la Motte Feuque. The Celtic 
character embraces, ameng others, (for we 
cannot follow the Noah's Ark collection 
throughout.) Menander, Sterne, Fontenelle, 
Akenside, Alfieri, Beattie, Falconer, Mrs. 
Radclifie, Thomas Campbell, Washington 
Irving, Godwin, and Leyden. Then we 


‘find that Shakspeare, Tasso, Mackenzie, and | 


some little truth im the theory of our author, | 
we will not deny; but he pushes it to an ex- | 
tent and minuteness which is absurd, and | 


even fantastical. 


and characteristics, then the relation of the 


In treating of his twelve | 
generic characters, which he does very me- | 
thodically, he first gives general definitions | 


character to intellect in science, observation, | 
system, and sensuality; thirdly, its relation | 


to willand cisposition, in love, industry, cou- 
rage, and morality; and fourthly, its counec- 
tion with taste and imagination, as evinced 
in religion, social life, ambition, and poctical 
genius. 


Our readers will perhaps give the | 


author credit for no ordinary share of imagin- | 
ation; and yet they will be astonished at the | 


absolute sameness that distinguishes many 


parts of lis work: thus his general detini- | 


tions of each generic character are, with a 


few slight alterations, and the substitution of 


Celtic for Inish, or Spanish for French—mere 
transcripts of each other; they all begin alike 
—the last two paragraphs ave almost word 


tremely slight; this shews a slovenliness or 
a poverty of invention which we should not 
expect to meet with in the founder of a the- 
ory so romantic and imaginative as that of 
our author. 

Before we, in following the writer, turn 
society topsy-turvy, or quote some of the cu- 
rious anecdotal matter to be found in this 
volume, we shall observe that he finds a type 
of each character in some animal: thus the 


Moore, belong to the Egyptian character ; 
that instead of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, 
Xc. the English can only claim Anacreon, 
Ariosto, Spenser, Boileau, Pope, and Ro- 
gers; then only think, gentle reader, of John 
Bunyan being ,a Greek; Virgil, Homer, 
Byron, Chaucer, and Dryden, being Ger- 
mans; Donne, Prior, Gray, being Roman ; 
Milton and Colley Cibber, (what an associa- 
tion!) Burns, and Fielding, Arcadians ; 
Swilt and Cowper, Spaniards; and Cole- 
ridve a true Spartan ! 

We have attributed to our author a theory, 
but, we confess, we do not know exactly how 
to define it, for it seems with him an ad lilu- 
tum assumption: in treating of the Irish cha- 
racter, he ascribes, correctly enough, we be- 
lieve, philoprogenetiveness as one of its fea- 





tures, but how he makes out that the mclina- | 


tion to sport with children springs from the 


same root as courage, or that the humming- | 
bird is a type of courage, we are at a loss to | 


understand. 


plays some degree of ingenuity, though 
mixed up with a portion of absurdity. 
But, as we wish to give a fair idea of the 
work before us, we shall make a few extracts 
from the essay on the English character, 
Which appears to us to Le more just, and to 


| 


consistency and oftruth. Its grardaim i. 
ascertain the degrees of excellence in a 
department, and to assign the mcre perf 
specimens their due place above the ot 4 
Hence, in every art, this character toe 

with new inventions, in the way of inneon 
ment, and wisely refuses to suppose that th, 
last excellence can ever be reached. Iie 
extremely studious of the conveniences , 
life, and seeks to be surrounded with con. 
trivances subservient to its comfort and well. 
being. It refuses to act with Precipitation 
or under disadvantage, and rather watch. 


hers. 


1€y 


favourable, and when it can proceed, as it 
were, with the co-operation of wind and tide 
Its conduct, in troubled scenes, is marked }y 
collected earnestness, and has such an unjr, 
of purpose as produces the appearance ¢f 
serenity, smoothness, and _ placidity, Its 
strongest passion is the desire of fame, and 
of having its merits or achievements acknow. 
ledged by many witnesses. This, in short 
is the character which appears in the English 
nvtion, and it may be called a personification 
of the power of analogy or corroboration. [y 
pure idea, the type of this is the illustrative 
relation of forms having analogous parts,’ 

The science of logic, the author says, is 
most appropriate to the English intellect, 
and to this taste he ascribes the interest even 
tle lower classes feel in jury trials. The 
sensuality of an Enghshman he considers, to 
consist in his fondness for convenient accom- 
modation and comfort. With regard to love, 
he says, ‘The English in general seem to 
partake not much of an amatory temper, ner 
to be occupied with love affairs. The na- 
tional genius is rather Lurried into more se- 
rious undertakings, which require resolution, 
prudence, and a calm and extensive consi- 
deration of circumstances.’ On the relation 
of the English character to industry, we have 
the following sensible remarks :— 

‘The English have excelled in most branch- 
es of manufacture ; but the kind of industry 
which is peculiarly English must be induc- 
tive, and must be fitted for those operations 
which are most of a progressive nature, the 


anterior stages of the work making way for 

While, however, we consider our autlior’s | 
system as purely fanciful, and having no- 
real foundation, we must allow that he dis- | 


display less extravagance than thatof any of the | 


other eleven nations. Of the general defini- 


‘tion and characteristics of the English cha- | 
for word, and throughout the variation Is ex- | 


i 


racter, the writer says :— 


* The study, either of the rea! world, or of | 


formal possibilities, will teach us that, among 
the other generic characters, there exists an 
emulous and cellected one; which way al- 
ways be recognised by its rational firmness 
in action; and, in matters of opinion, by its 


. ° . ; ‘ ; .;” | 
inclination to suspend its judgment till it has | 


accumulated as much information as can 


conveniently be gathered from all quarters. | 
This character secks to extend the reign of 


| 


those which are to follow. Such are the 
operations of the hammer, file, and the po- 
lishing of metals. Among the English places 
of manufacture we may distinguish Birming- 
ham. But the triumph of English art ane 
industry is seen in the building of a great 
ship of war; which may be cited as one of 
the finest examples of multifusiousness 
parts and uses, pervaded by unity of design 
In ship-building, the chief thought must be 
consistency, or the necessity of making ape! 
structure good in many different points © 
view: as what belongs to durability of me 
terials, what belongs to shape for navigation, 
what belongs to instrumentality in war, . 
belongs to internal convenience and — 
The ceneral form of a war-ship is the rest 
of a very extended induction, all purpo* 
having been taken into view. iis 

‘It may be doubted, however, whether t¢ 


. ‘ : . ane tinue 
English industry be naturally oa re f 

. ig aia: ie y 2g] TOUS ¥° 
ous or tranquil. It seems rather de and 


extraordinary occasions for exertion; 
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where several Work together, it becomes ac-| tending theirexecution. Ile was undoubtedly | they espouse. Mary’s liberal spirit of tole 


celerated by emulation. The Englishman is 
excessively desirous of outdoing others, which 
may be one of the reasons of his passion for | 
the chase; and, in most pursuits, he is like} 
the huntsman who wishes to be first in at the 


| 
death, and to see his fellow-sportsmen come | 


riding up, one by one, to the place which he | 


already occupies. The common people of 
England are cenerally thought to be the 
hardest workers on any Occasion when much 
labour is required within a given time; but 


: 
> 


| 
| 
} 


. | 
they also use more meat and drink to enable 


them to get through it. 


the custom, in some places to have fagons 
of ale. with other refreshments, waiting for 
the reapers at the end of every furrow ; so 


that they continue their exertions, almost in- | 


And 


ebriated, and perspiring at every pore. 


nearly the same principle is followed in other | 


things. Pitt generally drank a great quantity 
of strong wine before he went to speak in the 
Houe of Commons. In this manner life 
becomes a scene of busy exertion ; and the 


During the busiest | 
part of harvest, when time Is precious, It 1s 


use of stimulants 1s rendered universal, to en- ) 
able men to go through their toils with great 
energy and rapidity. Nothing so much tends | 
to excite the feelings as the prospect of be- 
ing able to accomplish a purpose within a | 


given time. The thought which naturally 


occurs to a person so situated is, *f If I can | 


carry this point, I shall be satisfied for the | 


resent, and I shall then have time to rest 
a while.”” But the excessive straining of the 
bodily or mental powers is sometimes with a 
risk of fatal consequences. One partner of a 
mercantile company in London had the task 
of opening letters from foreign countries, and 
had little to do during a war when the ports 


terials than the one which has occupied the | 


were shut; but when they were again opened | 


he received at once a vast number of letters. 


in attempting to answer which, without as- } 


sistance, his mental faculties became tempo- 
rarily deranged.’ 


| 


7 


free with their characters, motives, and writ- 


Equally just and sensible are the remarks | 


on the relation the English character bears to 
courage :— 


‘The courage of the Englishman being | the virtuous, high-principled, and innocent | 


emulous, fits him more particularly for com- | 


bats, hand to hand, in which there is a pro- | 


gressive trial and comparison of forces. We 
need not here advert to the pugilistic combats 
of the English, which are cruel trials of all 
that can be wrought out of the individual to 


the last Struggle; and which have so fre- | 
quently terminated in death, from the con- 


cussions, or from excessive exertion. 

‘It is almost unnecessary to remark, that 
te courage of the English has a peculiar 
lustre in naval warfare. The reason of this 
“ppears to be, that, in a sea-fight, the most 
mportant exertions must be supported by 
the habit of taking a collected view of many 
circumstances at once. The hero. whilst 
striking his enemies, is himself tossed upon 
‘unsteady element. The mixture of na 
“igatory Operations with warfare requires that 
yan harmony of result be obtained by prompt 
“sistance from all the instruments concerned. 
‘Among judges of naval affairs, Nelson is ce- 
lebrated fi tl , ' ey iG 
gi a the congruity of his designs, and 

collected thought and survey in superin- 





one of the most illustrious specimens of the | ration, granting to all free liberty of con- 
English nature that ever appeared ; and in | science, will also be shown in stnking con- 
him we may -recognise the predominance of , trast with the persecuting and illiberal con- 
the love of glory. His character, however, | duct of the Protestant reforme.s.’ 
operated hurtfully in causing him, previous Whiy such harsh language, and why such 
to the battle of Trafalgar, to refuse to lay | opprobriousepithets’? Reviling never forward- 
aside the stars which were embroidered on | ed nor honoured any cause. Justice and truth 
his coat, and which rendered him a conspi- | constrain us to admit that there were many 
cuous object for the enemy to shoot at. He | things highly blamable in the proceedings of 
conceived it inglorious, on such an occasion, | the Protestant lords, and those who favoured 
to hide or disown those marks of honour, | the Reformation, but these will not exculpate 
The opinion of so great a warrior claims re- | Mary and her‘friends and counsellors, from 
spect; but the impartial spectator will be | the crimes justly chargeable upon them. It 
inclined to censure his conduct as at variance | 1s both the duty and the honour of an his- 
with practical utility.’ torian to see and to admit the defects as well 
These observations are rational, and in | as the virtues of every character, and to act 
general correct; but the author often runs | accordingly. We apprehend, therefore, that 
into strange extravagancies, such as his re- this author would have done more credit to 
marks on the relation of the German charac- | himself, and have conferred a greater favour 
ter to science, and other parts which we might | Upon the public, to have fairly and fully 
point out, but these the reader will not have | stated the facts against both parties, and 
much difficulty in finding. That the author | made calm and candid deductions, than in 
is a man of considerable talent and observa- | adopting the general mode of extolling Mary 
tion will not, we think, be denied, but like | and depreciating the reformers. If politeness, 
all theorists, he pushes his system too far, | humanity, and virtue, shudder at the rough, 
and in this respect may be compared to La- | cruel, and base treatment of the unfortunate 
vater, Spursheim, or Robert Owen; his work | queen, upon ditterent occasions, there IXyno 
is, however, worth reading, and may suggest | less cause to feel in the same manner from 


| 
| 


| 








| 
many materials for retlection. | the fascination, duplicity, Intrigue, and cru- 
ielty of Mary, when it was in her power to 
Mary, Qneen of Scots; her Persecutions, Suf- | give vent to her favourite principles and 
ferings, and rials, from her Burth tall her | feelings. 
Death. 12mo pp. 291. Glasgow, 1826.; — But as the author employs the introductory 
M‘Phun. | chapter in specifying what appeared to him 


Tere are few periods in the history of | the leading motives of the historians, who 
Scotland more fraught with important ma- | have written in defence of the character of 
Mary, or who have taken the contrary side, 
pen of this unknown author. Unknown we, he will excuse our stating what appear 
say, and from tic bold and lofty pretensions, | to have been the motives which induced 
and the boasting manner in which he com-| him to take up the pen upon the present 
mences, we doubt not our readers will agree | occasion. 
with us, that those who differ from him have | | There are two motives which suggest them- 
aright to know the person who has made so | selves. The tirst, to flourish as an historian, 
by making a little book out of several great 
ones. Ifsuch were his governing motive, he 
will pardon us for applying to him his own 
expression that he uses in speaking of the 
historian Laing, ‘ He has, however, only re- 
peated the calumnies which have been so 
often refuted.’ Ilence the public are left to 
judge what are the obligations they are under 
to this new and unknown defender of Queen 
Mary. Where are the facts or circum- 
stances or discoveries to be found in this 
volume which have not been published and 
discussed by the historians who have gone 
before him, and whose fidelity and fame he 
cannot tarnish with vain boasting or im- 
polite languaye. The second, and we ap- 
prehend the ruling motive of the author, ts, 
that his religious opinions and those of many 
are of the same nature, and that at this pe- 
riod, when the cause and tenets of the Ro- 
man Catholics are making such a bustle in 
the British empire, he wishes to favour Aus 
cause, by ‘ giving a very full outline of the 
extraordinary life of the virtuous, high-prin- 
cipled, and innocent Queen of Scots.” Of 
this there is the amplest proof contained in 
the work before us, in which the author 
eagerly embraces every opportunity to extol 
favo il le to the Cause O} the party which Pop TV, ind tu ‘alu 8 pane: r “Otestantism 


. ry ° ¥ r 
ings. The author, in the preface, says, * The | 
friends of Mary will find in this little work a 

very full outline of the extraordinary life of | 


(Jueen of Scots, with a refutation and ex-_ 
posure of the false and calumnious charges 
and accusations brought against her by those 
who usurped the government of her kingdom, 
under the hypocritical pretence of aiding the | 
Protestant religion. They will find her al- 
leged passion for the traitor Bothwell com- 
pletely disproved, while the love letters and 
sonnets, said to have been written by her, | 
will be clearly shown, from both internal and 
external evidence, to have been partly forged | 
and partly misrepresented, to serve the pur- 
poses of her accusers. On the same evidence 
she is completely cleared of all the know- , 
ledce of the murder of Darnley. The jea- 
lousy, the envy, ambition, pertidy, and ini- ’ 
quitous intrigues of Queen Elizabeth, will be 
painted in their true colours, as well as her | 
malignant attempt to have Mary privately 
assassinated. The violent party-spirit of 
historians will also be unveiled, both where 
they fulsify fucts, and where they misrepresent, 
miscolour, or knowing ly conceal what is un- | 
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Nor do we hesitate to aver that, in our 
opinion, he is as hap py to extol and de- 
fend the character and principles of his holi- 
ness the pope of Rome as those of Mary, 
queen of Scots. 

Conceiving this to be a candid view of the 
ruling motive of our author, duty to the pub- 
lic calls upon us to hazard a few remarks 
upon the topic of Catholic emancipation. 
Not long ago, it is well known to the public, 
there was a solemn convocation of the Ca- 
tholic clergy, when they announced to the 
inhabitants of the British empire anc to all 
Protestants, what are the leading articles of 
their faith ; or, in other words, what they 
believe and what they do not believe, and 
act upon. Now, it may be asked, whether 
we shall give credit to the confession of their 
fxith lately emitted upon Irish soil, when 
they had ‘such a favourite object in view, or 
the confession of their faith emitted in former 
days and in other circumstances, when they 
only wished to instruct the people under 
their care, or to give information to other 
churches?’ We know what must be the 
only reply. That there exists an essential 
difference between the ancient and’ modern 
confession, we could undertake to prove in 
alraost every important article, but our limits 
only permit us to select one, which they are 
chiefly anxious to molify and soften down by 
their declarations upon that point, even the 
power of the pope over all princes. Now we 
call upon our readers, and upon all the Pro- 
testants of Britain, to compare the former 
and the present confession, and decide ac- 
cordingly. 

‘Pope Boniface VIIT. in the end of the 
thirteenth century declared it to be necessary 
to salvation for every human creature to be 
subject to the Roman pontiff,’ and added, 
‘One sword must be wnder another, and the 
temporal authority must be subject to the 
spiritual power; W hence if the earthly power 
go as stray it must be judged by the spiritual 









power, ’ The same doctrine was renewed and | | that to limit the power of the pope to S1)i- 

confirmed by a council, under Leo X. aud | ritual matters, is to ne ite it.’ Wath | 
succeeding po Nor did the popes of , these remarks we incline to take our leave of 
Rome re to reduce this doctrine to | the volume before us.. 

practice when it suited their political views ; We shall, however, make a 


accordingly, Pope Pius V. when he denounc- 

ed the thunders of the V atican against Eliza- | 
beth, the queen of England, used the follow- 
ing language, ‘ Ile that reigneth on high, to 
whonr is given all power in heaven ond in 
earth, hath delivered the one holy and apos- 
tolical church, out of which he re IS NO s: aly a- 
tion, to one only upon earth, namely to | 
Peter, the chief of the apostles, and to the 
Roman pontiff, the successor of Peter, t 
governed in the fulness of “ nower. 

alone hath he constituted ; 
and all kingdoms, that * pete * harass, 
destroy, disperse, plant, and build.” And 
in the same bull he declares, * That by virtue 

of this authority he proclaimed Elizabeth to 


0 be 


‘ore all nations 


be a heretic and the cherisher of heresv, he | 


deprived her of all title to her kingdom, can- 
celled the oath by which her subjects had 


Hlim | 





den’s Annals, pp. 
lieform. vol. 1, pp. 49, 50. 
The same historian informs us that it is a 
well-known fact that many of the princes 
shared the same fate, and thus proclaimed 
in the public deeds, the most faithful of their 
adherents defended in their treatises against 
the enemies of Rome, or what was considered 
as nearly synonimous, against all who sought 
to draw the line betwen civil and ecclesias- 
tical sovereignty. At the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, the republic of Ve- 
nice resisted an arbitrary attempt of the reign- 
ing ponuff, and refused to submit to his in- 
terdict. The pontiff offended at what he re- 
presente cd as an outr age against religion, au- 
thorised or permitted his ‘theologi lans to rest 
| the defence of her interdict upon those prin- 
ciples or maxims which they modestly as- 
sumed. ‘That the temporal power of princes 
is subordinate to the ecclesiastical power ; 
that the pope has power to deprive sovereigns 
of their kingdoms for errors in government, 
and even when no errors have been commit- 
ted, if the good of the church can be pro- 
moted by such deprivation; that he can re- 
lieve subjects from theig oath of fide lity, and 
even oblige them to take arms against their 
sovereign; that he has all power in heaven 
and in earth; that all princes are his sub- 
jects ; that he is the tem poral eens of the 
whole earth ; that all princes should appeal 
to him ; that he can prescribe to them laws, 
and abrogate the statutes which they have 
ordained; that he cannot err, being pos- 
sessed of the holy spirit; that all are 
obliged to submit to his decisi ons, whether 
they rezard them as just or as_ violat- 
ing justice; that in all doubtful points 
mankind should be directed by his opi- 
nions, even although these opinions should 
appear erroneous ; that the pope is a sod 
upon earth; that his sentence and that of 
Crod is the same ; that to doubt of his pone: is 
to doubt of the power of the Almighty, and 


179-181 ; Cochis Hist. 








short extract, 
relating to the interview between the queen 
and the stern reformer, Knox, which acquires 
a peculiar interest at this 
of its being the 
print, engraved by Burnet, from a 
by Allan, noticed in our last :— 
‘Knox being unable to bring Murr: 
| propose to the parlia 
i sures against the 


time, on account 


painting 


A 
an _———— 


Catholics which he had so 
/ much at heart, came to an open rupture with 
j him, which continued for nearly two years, 
land taxed him with a cowar ily de: 


Christ’s standard. Before the dissolution of 


— ent. however. rete pre ‘hed a mo: st 
int Mpe rate sermon. at whic! iuny of the 
1 members were pr sent. Pieneanele ing destrue- 


° 1 ? ‘. . om . 
tion to all who sh ould favour the ¢ athohes, 


= pro} Mesving trouble and ruin to the 
| real m should the queen marry a Catholic 


sworn allegiance to her government, and | | prince, an alliance having been proposed 

) rvohibite : them from yielding wv future my \ both on the part of the Archduke of Austria 

obedience » her laws anc commands. "= ( am- | and Don Carlos of ‘} abl, while shi had re- 
rected the Prot 





estuut king of Sweden. At 
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the preacher's thus stepping out of his 
to intermeddle with politics, Mary w 
enraged, and summoned Knox into 
sence to account for his conduct. 
entering her chamber, he tells us that 
in a violent passion, (and at this we 


duty 
as justly 
her pre. 
On his 
she Was 
re Cannot 


wonder,) and exclaimed that neve 
was used as she was. 

‘** | have borne with you,” she said, 
all your rigorous manner of speaki ig, 2 
against myself and against my uncles: yes, 
I have soucht your favour by all possible 
means ; I offered unto you presence and 
audience whensoever it pleased you to ad. 
monish me; and yet I cannot be quit of 
you ; I vow to God I shall be once reveng- 
ed: and with these words scarce could 
Marnocke, one of her pages, get handker. 
chiefs to hold her eyes dry, for the teares and 
the howling, besides w omanly weeping, Stayed 
her speech. 

‘“« The said John,” Knox continues, “did 
patiently abide all this fume, and at oppor- 
tunitie answered, ‘ True it is, madam, your 
majesty and I have been at div ers controver- 
sies, into the which I never perceived your 
majesty to be offended at me; but whenit 
shall please <sod to deliver you from that 
bondage of darknesse and errour wherein ye 
have been nourished for the lack of true doc- 
trine, your majesty will find the liberty of 
my tongue nothing offensive ; without the 
preaching place, I think few have occasion 
to be offended at me; and there I am not 
master of myselfe, but must obey Him who 
commands me to speak plaine, and to flatte: 
no flesh upon the face of the earth.” 

‘“ But what have you to do,” 
“ with my marriage?” 

on i a please your majesty patiently to 
hear me, I> shall show the truth in plain 
words. f grant your matesty offered unto 
mee more than ever L required, but my an- 
swer was then as it is now, That God hath 
not sent me to awaite upon the courts 0! 
princes, or upon the chamber of ladies, but 
[ am sent to preach the Evangell of Jesus 
Christ to such as please to hear; it hath two 


r prince 


said she, 


points, repentance and faith; now, in preach- 


ing repentance, of necessity it is that th 


/sinnes of men be noted, that they may know 


wherein they offend. But so it 1s, that most 


part of your nobility are so much addicted 
subject of a very excellent 


J 
to your affections, that neither God's wore 


nor yet their commonwealth are rightly re- 
carded ; and ‘therefore it hecometh me t0 
speak that they may know their duty. 7 

‘6 What have you to do,” again said the 
queen, ‘ with my marriage, or Ww hat are you 


within the commonwealth ? 


‘A subject, borne within the same, Ma- 
rae, - and albeit I be neither earle, lo yi 
baron, yet hath God mace me, (how ao) ;: 
that ever I bee in your eyes) a profitable an and 
useful member within the same; yea, 


/ dam, to me it apperk uneth no less to for 


warn of such things as may hurt it, if Li sd 

see them, than it doth te any one of the D¢ 
. roe ¢ Te- 

bility ; ra both my vocation and ofhct 


. elo! re. 
quireth plainnesse cf me ; and, ther 
hich 
madame, to yourselfe I say that 4 
W hensoe ver the n nobi 


spake in publike : 


shall be content, and conse! 


of this realme 
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= nat you be subject to an unlawful husband, | the life of Mr. Serres is written, we do not | paration, and was thrown into prison. Qn 
duty ea ae in them lieth to renounce Christ, | know ; we always heard him spoken of in | his release, he went to live out of town :— 
ust wee | = oes truth, to betray the freedom of | terms of respect, and he was never for a mo: ; ‘About this time an event, as singular as 
pre. -aggoan and perchance shall in the end, , ment suspected of even conniving at the vile | it was fortunate, occurred, which restored to 
1 his = i comfort to yourselfe.” | imposture of his wife, who ought long ago to | hun his younger daughter, Britannia. The 
Was ey Pen words,” Knox adds, “ howi- | have done penance at the tread-mill, or in | mother had given it into the care of a woman 
mnot ng aaa heard, and tears might have been | the stocks. at Hlampstead, and had neglected afterwards 
rince a in reater abundance than the matter Mr. Serres was the son of the celebrated | either to visit it or to pay for its maintenance. 
| pe Pa 6 John Erskine of Dun, a man of | Dominic Serres marine painter to George The poor woman, induced by charity to keep 
“in we k onl gentle spirit, stood beside and | III. and adopted the profession of his father. | it, had begun to consider it as her own. It 
both “id what he could to mitigate the anger, and |} When a young man, and on the point of set- | chanced that Serres was visiting in the neigh- 
yes, om unto her many pleasant words of her | ting out for Italy, he encountered Miss Oli- bourhood of the cottage where the poor wo- 
sible Pe uty, of her excellency, and how that all | via Wilmot, the daughter of a house-painter | man resided, who was a tenant of the friend 
and ove ences in Europe would be glad to seek | at Warwick, who, though now possessing no | at whose house he was staying. This child 
a. ed pene - but all that was to cast oil into} claims to personal attraction, was then beau- | became the subject of conversation; it was a 
it of en flaming fire.” tiful and fascinating. He, however, went | favourite of the family, and was frequently 
eng- ‘At last Knox said, *‘ Madame, in God’s | abroad, but, on his return, married her, much | brought in to them after dinner. On that 
ould presence I speak, I never delighted in the | against the wishes of his friends. Miss Wil- | day the child was as usual introduced; and 
ker. weeping of any of God’s creatures; yea, I | Mot was the niece of the Rev. J. Wilmot, | Serres immediately recognised it as his own. 
and on scarcely well abide the teares of mine | vicar of Barton Heath, with whom she occa- | After satisfying the woman, he conveyed it 
ayed own boys, when mine own hands correct | sionally resided, and from whom she ac- | to his own house, and subsequently put it to 
— them, much less can I rejoice in your ma- quired ‘a superficial education, which, aided | school with his elder girl. He was still 
did jesty’s weeping ; but seeing I have offered | by an unblushing confidence, has enabled | thwarted in all his schemes, and annoyed at 
‘etd unto you no just occasion to be offended, her to surprise the ignorant, and even stagger | every turn by the interference and intluence 
your but have spoken the truth as my vocation | the better informed.’ They had not been | of his “evil spirit.” Actions were continually 
ver craves of me, I must sustain your majesty’s | more than a year married, when the freaks | brought against him for debts incurred by his 
hap teares rather than I dare hurt my conscience, {| of Mrs. Serres, according to her husband's | wife. But he defended them; and, after 
= or betray the commonwealth by silence.’’| account, ‘banished happiness from his dwel- | being successful in three successive trials, 
that Herewith was the queen more offended, and | ling, and repose from his pillow — tradesmen became more cautious in giving 
n ye commanded the said John to passe forth of ‘The inventive talents of Mrs. Serres were | credit, and he was the less frequently an- 
doce the cabinet, and to abide further her pleasure | always ranked extremely high by the family; | noyed by their importunities. The notoriety 
y of in the chamber. and, before many years had passed over, | which his domestic dissension had now ac- 
the ‘« But in that chamber, where he stood | even Serres himself began to doubt her gene- | quired, even operated in his favour.’ 
gnc as one whom men had never seene, (except ral veracity, as will appear from one solitary Misfortunes fell heavy upon Serres, he 
_ that the Lord Ochiltree bare him company,) instance we shall give,—one which, at the: had made some money, but lost nearly the 
who the confidence of Knox did not forsake him; | same. time, shows to what end the faculty) whole of it in the Coburg Theatre, and he 
ute and thersfore began he to make discourse | Was generally directed. She once, after a’ was frequently in difficulties; at length death 
Pe with the ladies, who were there sitting in all | long preamble to excite his curiosity, inform- released him from a troublesome world and 


their gorgeous apparel; which, when he es- | ed him that no less a personage than the a bad wife, on the 28th of December last, in 
. pied, he merrily said, “ Fair ladies! how | Duke of Cauibridge had been to pay a visit, the purlieus of a prison. Of Mrs. Serres, 
d pleasant were this life of yours, if it should | and make love to her. <A short time alter | alias Princess Olive, the memoir gives many 


ever abide; then in the end that wee might | this, Serres and his wife were walking toge- | diszusting details, some of which are, how- 

















“4 passe to heaven with this geare! but fie upon | ther in the Park, when Serres having made a! ever, amusing; particularly the following let- 
ae that knave death, that will come whether we low bow toa geutleman, waien was returned | ter, addressed to 46 Sherif I arkins, which 
— will or not: and when he hath laid on the with—* How d ye do, Serres! —she desired | Was found among Serres’ papers, and is sup- 
“but arrest, then foule wormes will bee busie with | to know who the gentteman was, and Was | posed to have come from the sheriff himself. 
eee this flesh, be it never so fair and so tender: | not a little confused at being informed, “The | It is said to bear a strong resemblance to the 
ye and the silly soule, I feare, shall be so feeble Duke of Cambridge—the gentleman who | hand writing of Mrs. Serres :— 
- that it can neither carry with it gold, garnish- | made love to you ‘some days age It is My DEAR Sut rieF,—lI feel that -I am 
the Ing, targeting, pearl, nor precious stones.”’’ well known that she has boasted the favours outstepping the usual | bounds of female 
wv “arg — — | of most of the royal family in the male line; | delicacy by thus opening my heart to a 
so ] ree of John 1 homas Serres, late Marine not excepting the royal personage who, some | Stranger; for such L am to ‘you although 
ate mater to his Majesty. 8vo. pp. 52. | years ago, bore the title of Prince Regent. | your personal qualifications and superior 
sal By sien 1826. Hunt and Clarke. On the death of his father, Mr. Serres was | mind presents your beloved image coustantly 
me rite, age produces its imposture, yet his- | appointed marine painter to the king; and _to my enamoured senses. It is in vain, she- 
“4 y scarcely furnishes an instance of one so | he was employed, during the last war, to go | riff, that I endeavour to surmount the affec- 
di gross and impudent as that of Mrs. Serres | into the harbours on the enemy's coast, and tions I bear you: thus I throw myself on 
‘i setting herselt up fora princess, aye, and a, make sketches ; for this purpose he was al- | your mapa and feelings as a gentleman and 
ven jueen too, for she claims the title of Princess | lowed a vessel of his own, and £100 a month | a man of honour, cons inced such a heart as 
ofCumberland, and Queen of Poland. It! while on service. During his absence, his | yours will always hold sacred the confidence 
argues much, however, for her ingenuity, or | wife is said to have visited masquerades, and | of a lady.—Sheriff! how shall I tell you that 
ie the credulity of others, that she has been | given extravagant entertainments, which in-| I find it impossthle to live any longer without 


“| Fi sean, however limited, of her claim. became a bankrupt. Worse offences are | servance, and [ respect its precepts—but love, 

r. Serres, the subject of the memoir before | even laid to Mrs. Serres, which we shall not | constant as the return of day, triumphs over 
us, had the misfortune to be the husband of | enumerate; suffice it that they separated,; me. Sheriff, meet me on Saturday, at the 
this would-be princess, and no human | and that not until it was necesary, if the state- | Grosvenor Gate, Park Lane. If you are in- 
cing, we believe, felt more indignant at the | ments in this memoir are true. He allowed | clined to profit by these sentiments, no ob- 
a raud ; they had, however, long ceased to ‘her £200 a year, but stopped it when her stacles shall prevent our mutual happiness ; 
e one, and if the statements in these me- conduct became worse than equivocal, until | but be delicate, and spare me in the first 
. a are true, the soi-disant princess found | he could get the charge of his children. He | and second interview. Be mine, sheriff, and 

ofher means of consoling herself for the loss was arrested on the bond given to the | the world will no longer interest a thought. 

conjugal happiness. Frem what motive . trustee for the observance of the deed of se- | « Be exactly at three o’vlock in Park Lane, 


| 
| 
able to impose on some persons, and obtain | volved her husband in difficulties, and he | you. Virtue has hitherto been my chief ob- 
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and [| will meet vou. 








My parasol is blue | leaf, where, twenty-two years back from that 


with a white edge, that will direct your at- | very day, the venerable parent had recorded 


tention. Commit this to the flames the mo- 
ment you receive it, and recollect, dear shie- 
riff, my honour, my happiness, and all my 
hopes, are in your possession. 

‘PS. Ride to-morrow morning slowly 
round Bedford Scuare, and [| shall kuow 
that this letter has reached you safe, which 
wili occasion no further trouble, unt:] we 
meet on Saturday. 

© Thursday Eve ning, ar dh rd Syuare.’ 

Alas, poor Olive! and were thy overtures 
spurned by an ex-sheriff, whose amours are 
his own boast and matter of public scandal ; 
such, indeed, was the case. We have, how 
ever, no time for reflections, Lut doubt not 
she had her revenge, for— 

‘Hell has no fury like a woman scorn’d ’ 





Solitary Hours. By the Authoress of Ellen 
Fitzarthur, and the Widew’s Tale. Feols- 
cap 8vo. pp. 2.6. Edinburgh, 1826. 

— Blackwood. London. Cadett. 

Ter miscellaneous pieces of which this work 

1s composed, have, with a few exceptions, ap- 

peared in Blackwood’s Magazine, a period- 
eal of such talent as must ensure the respect 
of the literary world, even when they differ 
from its avowed principles. The Solitary 

Hours are principally in verse, with two or 

three articles in prose ; among the latter, there 

isa sketch full of truth and simpheity, enti- 
tied Childhood, and a powerfully-written 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





tale, called the Smuggler, from which we | 


shall quote the conclusion, as 2 \ ivid picture 
in itself, though the volume, being chiefly po- 
etical, we might be expected to make our 
selection from that portion ot it:— 

‘There was some chance, however, that 
the landing of the contraband bales might 
have been effected by the lewgver’s beats with- 
out help from shore: and in that case, the 


prolonged absence ot the Lesband and sen 
. . ° . ‘ } cal 
might arise from their having proceeded with 


others of the sang to convey 1.e¢m to some 
inland place ot concealment. The probali- 
litv of this suggestion was eagerly caught at 
by the anxious pair, but the ray of hope eh- 
cited from it, gleamed with transient bright- 
A gust of wind, more awful than any 
that had prec ded it, rushed past with deaf- 
uproar, and as it aied away, low sobs, 


© 


ness. 


enine 


. ; ‘ IT) lo 
and shrill moaning sounds, seery d mingled 
with its deep bass. We were all silent— 


now straining our sight from the eabim door 
into the murky darkness without—now ga- 
thering together round the late blazing hearth, 
where the neglected embers emitt d only a 
fitful glimmer. The wind whisthng through 
every chink and cranny, Weved to and fro 
the flame of the small candice declining in its 
socket, and at last the hour cf twetve was 
struck bv “ the old clock that ticked bc ind 
the door” in its dark heavy case. At that 
moment a large venerable-looking book, that 
lay with a few others on a hanging suelf near 
the chimney, slij ped from the « dge ou which 
it had been overbalanced, und tell with a 
dull heavy sound at Margaret's feet. It was 
the bible that had belonged to her husband's 
nother, and, stooping to pick up and rey.lace 


it: She peres ved that it had fallen open gt the 


with pious gratitude, the birth of her son's 
first-born. ‘*Ah, my dear son! my own 
good Maurice!” ejaculated the heart-struck 
mother, “I was not used to forget the day 
(sod gave thee to me—Thou wert the first to 
leave me, and now”’—She was interrupted 
by the low indistinct murmer of a human 
voice, that sounded near us.—I started——but 
Amy's ear was familar with the tone—it 
was that of one of her little ones, talking and 
moaning in its sleep. The small chamber 
where they lay, opened from that we were 
In, und the young mother crept softly to- 
She 
was still bending over them, when the outer 
door was suddenly dashed open, and Camp- 
bell—Campbell himself, burst into the cot- 
tage. Oh! with what a shriek of ecstacy was 
he welcomed—with what a rapture of inarti- 
culate words, clinging embraces, and tearful 
smiles !— But the joy was short-lived, and sue- 
ceeded Ly a sudden chill 
hension: 


wards the bed of her sleeping infants. 


of nameless appre- 
for, disengaging himself roughly 
from the arms of his wife and daughter, he 
made straight towards his own old chair, and 
flinging himself back in it, covered his face 
with his clasped hands. One ouly cause for 
this fearful agitation suggested itself to his 
trembling wife— My ' my 


son! son!” she 


shrieked out, grasping her liusband’s arm— ' 


“ What have you done with hitn, Cainpbell? 
Ife is dead! He is murdered !—Oh! [ knew 
it would come to this—"" ** Peace, woman!” 
shouted Campbell, in a voice of thunder, un- 
covering his face as he started up wildly from 
his chair with a look of appalling fiereeness, 
—* Peace, woman! your son is safe;” then 
his voice abruptly sinking into a hoarse low 
tone, he added, ** Jhus is not fis blood,” and 
he tlune on the table before lim his broad 
white cross belt, on which the tokens of a 
deadiy fray were trightfully apparent.— 
“Campbell?” DT said, “ unbappy man! what 
have you done? To what have you exposed 
your wretched family’ For their sakes 
escape— escape for your life, while the dark- 
ness favours you.” He looked at me for a 
moment as if wavering, but immediately re- 


SUMINnS the voice and aspect ot desperate 


isternness, replied, “It 1s too late—they are 


i 1 ” } 7 
Ca me Nome 


Pe ae a be = «] } ; Se 
VOICES COTS lis WOras., 


at my hecls—the blood-hounds! They track- 
And while he vet Spoke the 
trampling of feet and the sound of loud 
The door burst 
several rough-looking men in sail- 


open, and 

‘oe af 

ors’ carbs rushed into the cotteve. 
‘ oe 

ee Al! we have you, my man,” they vo- 

ciferated, *“*we have you safe, though the 


voung villain has given us the sup.”— 


lain!” shouted Campbell, **who dares call 
my boy a villain?” Dut checking himsel! 
instantaneousiv, he added ina subdued Guiet 
tone, * But | amin your power, and you 
must say what you please, and do what you 
will.” And so saving, lis more threw 


Once 
in his old chair. 3 


himself back 


. - ry. ’ 
Missiveness. Phe women cCciung weeping 


around him, lis unhappy wife exclaiming, | 
“Oh! what hashe done’? If there has been 
mischief, it is not his fault—he would not 
hurt a tly—tor all his rough way he ts as ten- | 


in sullen sub- | 


she would ever find 


_ treme distress, and she came tremblin 
| sist me in the painful examination, 


I tn A I ct 


——_——s,——~ 
der-hearted as a child.—Richard! 
speak to them, tell them they have Mistak 

, } ” ? : er 
you for anotner. Ile neither spoke " 
moved, nor lifted his eyes up from the a 
on which they were riveted, “No mistahe 
at all, mistress !’’ said one of the men ah 
has only shot one of our people, that's 2 
and we must fit him with a Pair of thes, 
bracelets.” And so saying, he began bray 
ing a pair of handcutis on Campbell's W “ng 
Ile offered no resistance, and seemed, indeed 
almost uneonscious of what was doing Whey 
the eldest of Amy’s children, a pretty kite 
girl about four years old, who, having hem 
awakened by the noise, had crept softly from 
her bed, and made her way ulperceived ha 
wards her grandfather, burst into a fit of loud 
sobbing, and climbing up upon his knes 
and clasping her little arms about his neck 
and laying her soft cheek to his dark rough 
one, lisped out—** Send away naughty men 
grandad—naughty men frighten Amy,” 

‘The sprivgs of sensibility that seemed 
frozen up in Campbell’s bosom, were touched 
electrically by the loving voice and caresses 
ot his litde darling. Le hugged her to his 
bosom, which began to heave convulsively. 
and for a few minutes the tears of the old 
rian and the littie child mingled in touching 
silence. As he clasped her thus, the hand- 
cuff that was already fastened on his left wrist 
pressed painfally on her tender arm, and as 
she shrank from it he seemed first to perceive 
the ignominious fetter. Lis features were 
wrung by a sudden convulsion; but the ex. 
pression was momentary, and turning round 
his head towards his weeping daughter, he 
sald, quietly, “ Amy, my dear child! take 
the poor bahy—lI little thought, dear lamb! 
hurt or harm in her 
old grandfather's arms.” 


Richard ' 


nists, 


’ 


‘It was a touching scene—even the rough 
sailors seemed aftected by it, and they were 
more gently completing their operation of at- 
taching the other manacle, when again voices 
and foctsteps were heard approaching ; again 
the door opened, and another party of sailors 
entered, bearing amongst them a ghastly bur- 
den, the lifeless body of the unfortunate 
young man, who had been shot in the execu- 
tion of his duty, by the rash hand of the 
wretched man before us, whose fire was not 
the less fatal, for having been discharged al- 
most aimlessly in the bustle of a desperate 
contict. *‘* We’ve missed our boats, and we 
could not let him lie bleeding on the beach, 
poor fellow!” said one of the new comers, In 
reply to an exclamation of surprise from 
those of their party already in possession ot 
the cottage. Campbell's agitation was leat- 
ful to behold; he turned shuddering trom te 
sight of his victim—the women stood pett: 
fied with horror; I alone retaining some ¢& 
gree of self-possession, advanced to exaul ; 
i buman aid might yet avail to save the poo! 
youth, who was laid, apparently a corpse, on 
three chairs next the door. - 

‘Comprehending my purpose, the humane 
and serviceable tenderness of poor Margaret : 
nature prevailed even in that hour of her eX 


J to 


ine 


‘The young man’s fice had dropped asic 
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i 
ea 


on one shoul der towards the wall, and was 
at covered by the luxuriant hair, (a sail- 
hich had escaped from the con- 
ribbon, and fell in dark wet masses 
; his cheek and brow. hlis gt nt hand 
hung cag ho n over the side of the chair, and 
taki ng it into mine, I found that it Was al- 
as cold as marble, and that all puisa- 
tion *h ad ceased. . 

“6 Margaret had, as prom) ‘ly as her agita- 
on would peri nit, removed his black hand- 
korchief, and unbuttoned the collar of his 
we hed suuirt, and though she started and 
shudde red nw urdly at the sight of blood 


' 
' 
Tt Y} 
‘ 


it’s pride,) W 


ening 


rhyis kly congea: lad over his bosom, parsisten 1 
héroically in her trying task. A handker- | 
hief had been hi stily stuffed down as a tem- 


In 
“emoving it, Margaret’s finger became entan- 
sled bv a black silk cord passed round the 
: ath’ neck, to which a small locket was 
cysnended = She was hastily putting it aside, 
when the light held by one ‘of the sailors fell | 
upon the medatlion, (a perforated gold pock- | 
et-piece, ) and her eye glancing towards it, a | 
nalfchoked exclamation broke from her lips, 
and jooking up, TL saw her standing motion. | 
less —breat! nless—her hands clasped together | 
with convulsive vehemence, and her eyes al- 
most starting from their sockets, in the state 
horror with which they were | 
rivited on that bosom-token. At last a cry, 
fsuch aone as my ears never before heard, 
the recollecion of which still curdles the 
| ny veins,) burst from her lps, and 
dau chter and husband, (even the 
yy man himself. manacled as he was,) 
side of his victim, over whom Marga- 
still bending in that intense avony. 
last, as if suddenly conscious that her 
nd stood beside her, and was gazing 
with her on that ghastly spectacle, (whne 
~~ drops gathered on his nel and 
| ‘ tips quivered as he gazed,) sh 
abet ep in his face with such a look as J | 
never shall forget. It was one of horrid 


" rary ple let Int ) the wounded bre ast. 


of indescribable 


raseceré 
a) nu a4 ner 


unhanny 
to th 
ret Wa 
But at 
1 


husda 


| man, 





cilmness, more fearful to behold than the 


' YTV 
cts i 


iis fettered hand firmly in one of 


for, cold D ece, 


\ 


as it lay on the mangled | 
eso ofthe dead youth, she said, in a low. 


aisunet, unnatural voice—* Who is that. 
ae , ? i 

tacnard ! He started, and his eyes, which 
hod he 

ad Deen riveted with an expr ession of de ‘Pp 


Orroy { 
NOW caue 


» the b loody work of his rash hand, 
ht sight of the gold token. and 
from that wandere d wil Iv and hurried! y over 


}y¢,! 
iteless form, while his whole frame shook 


s if \ 

if in the paroxysm of an ague fit. Gra- 
nally ¢ aside 

tlahy the universal tremor subsided —the 
a eee ea 

Wane Ing eyes settted into a ghastly stare, 

t) 


nvulsive workings of the muscles of his 
ates e “xave Way to a rigid” fixedness, and he 

Pike one petrified in the very burst of 
‘pair. Once more Margaret repeated, in 


itt quiet deliberate tone, “ Who is that, 
Hichard !” and ‘sud lenly leaning forward, 
. "~* a aside from the face of the corpse the 
irs tocks that had hitherto concealed it. 


Lhe clasp} 


ing her hands in a sort of joyous 
she cried out in a shrill voice——-* I 


sinyson! My soniscome home 


' ° 
| got access to the sciehiies 


atlast! Richard, 
snatching her husbad’ s hand, she endeavour- 
ed to pull him forward towards the pale face 
of the dead. But he to whom this heart- 
ending appeal was spoken, replied only by 
one deep groan, that seemed to burst up, as 
it were, the very fountains of his heart, 


staggered back a few paces—his eyes closed 
| 


-—the convulsion of a moment passe “l over 


his feat ure s, and he sunk down as inanimate 
as the pale corpse, that was still clasped with 
frantic rapture to the bosom of the bral- 
struck mother 

Many of the poems are of great beauty, 
and the work is altoc 
very superior talent. 
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welcome your son !” and | 


Ile 


ther one that displays | 
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lieesintie : 


** You must know, tia Agustina,” re- 
sumed the priest, “ that there was a wicked 
sinner in a village of Gallicia, of which I was 
vicar, so little conscientious, so lost to God 


_and his saints, that in measuring the corn for 


the church, he made use of false measures to 
cheat her of her due. This horrible fraud 
God permitted for half a dozen times, though 
not without some warnings, such as frig shtful 
dreams and little fits of iliness ; - still the sin- 
ner attempted it a seventi time, when one of 
his eyes started at least an inch and a half 
from its socket; and on the eighth time he 
committed the deadly sin, the other did the 
same; but will you believe that he took no 


/warning from such a marked testimeny of 
God's wrath, and that he attemp ‘ted the fraud 


— 


Qur author gives an excellent account of | 
| out of his mouth, and in this horrible state he 


the rapacity of the monks in Spain, in extort- 
ing, either by foree or fraud, contributions 
from the poor farmer. There is an admirable 
scene of this sort in the second volume, at 
the house of Hipolito, an honest husband- 
near Logrono, who had known Sando- 
val’s family, and where he determined to 
call :-— 

‘In approaching the place of his destina- 
tion, though an open country, partly of vine- 
ne eround, and partly of wood and arable 
land, he now and then caught sight of the 
house, which, like most farms in this part of 
Spain, did not present In its exterior a very 
svinmetrical or attractive appearance It 
was built of unbaked bricks, and exhibited 
on one side of ita little door at one of the 
extremities; on another side there were se- 
veral low iron-grated windows belonging to 
the ground tloor, and three half-ruined bal- 
above, duly decorated with branches 
of consecrated palm, which our host had re- 
ceived when he once attended in his capacity 
of steward of the Palm Sunday procession, 
and which served the house in place of an 


conies 


' 





leap, 


electrical conductor, as well as a preservative | 


against the arts of the devil and the witches, 


Wildest « xpre ssion of passion rate agony, a’ id | if pe ‘rchance any came to sojourn in the vil- 
} 


lage. Near the high projecting roof were 


ee with the other, pointing tothe per- | | some large holes, h: wing neither glazing nor 


shutters, through which scores of sparrows 
ovened into a kind of portal or passage, had 
the upper of the two compartments, mnto 
which it was divided, enclosed, and the 
lower shut, as is customary. [fere Sandoval, 
having first alighted and tied his horse to one 
of the i iron rings which were fixed to the wall 
of the farm, paused, and uttered the usual 
salutation, afre Maria Purissuna, before he 
entered the threshold. 
© Sin pecado concebida, * answered the 
rough and loud voice of the honest landlord, 
who was at the moment in the ps arlour with 
his wife and family, and with the pe lest of 
the neighbouring village, who had just ar- 
rived to settle with him about sending him 
the tithes of what he himself had calculated 
the harvest of corn, olives, wine, &c. would 
amount to.’ 
This priest 


of tithes, « 


b) 


the divine right 
Iwo 


after asscrting 
line red his one Of 


‘ 
wee dh y FON 


anecdotes : 


as ‘the church commands; 
_will do it of your own good will, 
The di Or, W hich I 


a ninth time? Yet such was the fact, but 
horrible was the punishment! for suddenly 
his tongue was seen hanging nearly a foot 


remained, exhibiting a frightful spectacle to 
the world, until he restored to the church 
what he had so sacrilegiously withheld from 
her. The other case, continued he, * is no 
less affecting. A husbandman had a vine- 
yard and a daughter. She was as fair as a 
May flower, and the vineyard as productive 
as a man could well wish. When the vin- 
tage came, the father formed the wicked in- 
tention of sending uo tithes to the dagar be- 
longing to the church, and, horrible to relate, 
on the day of the vintage he found the whole 
vineyard dried up, and his beautiful daughter 
a liteless corpse beneath one of $ e 
tis Gespait may be imagined; Le ran dise 
tractedly about the country, and pokes at g up 
to the a hizh rock, sought the 
inost precipitous side, and taking a furtous 
dashed himself into the yawning abyss 
Thus does God punish the defrauder 
of our mother church in this world. And 
not only in this, for in the next the eternal 
flames shall make the very marrow of his 
hones boil within them, and burn without 
being consumed. <As for yourselves, my 
dear parishioners, [ need not recor amend 
it to act like good Chiristians, and send the 
premises to the village as soon and as exactly 


vines ! 


‘summit. of 


below. 


and [ am sure you 
and from 
your strong sense of Christian duty.’ 

‘Saving this, he took his large round hat, 
cave his Sea to the little brats who had 
stolen into the room again, and now skulked 


down en their knees to kiss it, wrapped him- 


self up in his ample black cloak, and witha 
“May God pour out on you all his bless- 
“walked out of the house with becoming 
vravity of demeanor, accompanied as far as 


; ae 
Ings 


‘the door by the honest landlord, whe, Imme- 


diately after, re “enter ‘ed the room, shaking his 
head, and saying, ‘ Ay, I could have sworn 
he would not leave in the inkstand his ever- 
lasting stories of heavenly visitations on those 
who keep a few handfuls of their own corn, 
or a few bunches of their own grapes; and 
[ll wager any thing, that next week he'll ho- 
nour us again with avis sit, to treat about the 
tenth of the fowls, c Micke ns, and ecss, of the 
and lambs, of the oxen, cows, 


* 


swine, sheep, 


ond calves of the —— 
Hlere a 


salutation of * p> co Crrai tas, "9 at 
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the door, interrupted the tio Hipolito’s dis- 
course, and presently a Franciscan friar, with 
his grey frock, large girdle, with a rusaty sus- 
pended to it round his waist, the beans of 
which were almost the size of eggs, and a 
round straw hat, equal in shape and size to a 
good large parasol, made his appearance. 
Ile had on his shoulder a pair of large alfor- 
jyas,* and on his left arm an empty sack. 
‘**Good morning, sister Agustina,” said he, 
walking up to her, and sitting in the arm- 
chair with all the authority of an humble ser- 
vant of God. ‘* Good morning, gentlemen. 
Ilard times, these, sister Agustina, for our 
poor community. I know not how it hap- 
pens, but the faithful seem to hang back in 
their alms to our convent, and our poverty is 
extreme this year. Only think, our reverend 
father, Alonso, your venerable father confes- 
sor, went yesterday without his chocolate in 
the morning, because the pious lady who 
furnished him usually with a few pounds of 
it, dying the other day, no one has had the 
kindness to remember that he still remains in 
this world. Poor holy man! how dejected 
he looked! He was so distressed, that he 
could not go to the confessional, as he always 
does, so that I fear we shall soon lose him.” 
‘The tia Agustina was much moved at this 
pathetic account. She immediately got up, 





aud opened a large chest, which occupied a | 


corner of the room, took out of it six cakes 
of chocolate, weighing an ounce each, and, 
putting them into the friar’s hand, said, 
“There, ® other, give that to his reverence, 


‘This joke, which, in the friar’s opinion, 


lady out of a couple of loaves, which he, on 
receiving, put into his bags; after which he 
walked to the middle of the room, stood be- 
neath a little hole in the ceiling, and opening 


the mouth of the sack, fixed his eyes on the | 
hole, and said, in a waggish tone, “ Let me | 


see if I can perform a miracle. Now, tio 
Hipolito, walk upstairs, and let it rain corn, 
I'll make you the god of that element, ah, 
ah, ah !’’ 

‘The tio Hipolito shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and walking up stairs, poured through 
the hole a funega of corn, which the friar ex- 
amined carefully, to see if it were of the best. 
—‘* Sister Agustina,” said he, turning him- 
self to her, ‘when I am dead, come tu my 
shrine, for if while I am alive I perform mi- 
racles like these, what must I do when I am 
in God’s holy keeping ?”’ 

‘Tis not quite certain he'll take you 
into his holy keeping,” said the tio Hipolito, 
who re-entered as the friar spoke, ‘‘ there is 
Pero Botero too, who now and then insists 
on having his due, and he may perhaps put 
in his claim for you.” 

** A pinch for that,” said the friar, grin- 
ning and stretching out his hand, in which he 
held a wooden snuff-box. Then addressing 
tia Agustina, he added,—“ is there not in 


your cellar a glass of the old friend, for the 


and tell him he shall hear from me before | 
they are out, and that I hope he will include | 


me in his prayers.” 
«« That he will, and you may depend on 


ing them into his wide sleeve. ‘“ The pray- 
ers, penances, and floggings of the brethren 
have been very beneficial this year to the 
crops ; for I am informed the abundance of 


poor brother to wet his lips with? eh?" 

‘ It was now the landlady’s turn to serve. 
She left the room with a sanctified smile, and 
soon after returned with a tumbler contain- 
ing half a pint of wine. The friar took it 


from her, and quaffed the wine off with a 
_ Single jerk of the hand,—*‘ Good,” said he, 
. 9 . . . | 
1t,”’ said the friar, taking the cakes and thrust- 


loudly smacking his lips, “I'll bet a rosary 


that the tio Hipolito will not forget to send 


| 


corn was very great, and as [ am come to | 
fetch the alms for our convent, perhaps you | 


will serve me-now, for I have at the door the 
donkey to convey them, and, as I have al- 
ready said, the community being much dis- 
tressed, they would be glad of a double ra- 
tion, for which you will reap a double harvest 
next year.” 


Q . : , 
‘“ Why, brother,” said the tio [Hipolito, 


‘who was the wag who informed you of this 
year’s abundance? I'll wager he was no 
proprietor of corn himself, or at least he fear- 
ed not your frequent applications, else he 
would not have told such a palpable false- 
hood. Why, there is almost a famine in the 
province for want of it.” 

<< T'll tell you a good joke with which our 
father lecturer treated us the other day at the 
refectory, and which suits the present occa- 
sion to a hair,’’ said the friar, with a broad 
grin. ‘Ile was reading the life of Saint Pa- 
trick, and when he came to that part when 
the crow brings him his daily loaf, he drew 
back his cowl, and scratching his head, said, 
‘Brethren, would to God our faithful would 
all turn crows, for, hang me if I have seen 
this year as much as aloaf from one of them, 
ha! ha! ha!l’” 








* * Saddle-bags.’ 


the flesh, the blue flame of which they 


damned in hell. 





his skinful to the convent this year!—But 
now, lend me a hand to put this sack on my 
donkey’s back, for, by Saint Francis! you are 
an honest man, tio Ilipolito, and you have 
given me here a good measure.””’ 

A succession of these priests followed, all 
equally avaricious and hypocritical. One of 
them was a missionary, whose thunderings 
from the pulpit had previously frightened 
Agustina :— 

‘It is the custom with these missionaries 
to play such pranks, during their missions, as 
would disgrace even a mountebank. Among 
others is that of dipping their hand into a 
spirituous composition, and applying a light 
to it, which ignites the spirit without burning 

y pre- 
tend to have taken from that which burns the 
If Prometheus was chained 
to Mount Caucasus, and condemned to have 


| 
| 


| 








his liver perpetually gnawed by a vulture, for | 


stealing fire from heaven, what punishment 
will Lucifer prepare for those modern thieves 
in every sense of the word ?” 

We have already alluded to the account 
this volume contains of the brave but ill-fated 


Riego: the particulars, which are deeply in- | 





teresting, may be considered as authentic, | 


and were supplied by the brother of the un- 
fortunate patmot, whose murder calls loudly 
for vengeance. We _ shall not, however, 
dwelt ou the history of this gallant hero, the 


| | general features of which are sufficieny 
was exceilent and apropos, shamed the land- | known, but relates one of the 


ICLE 


Many strik. 
ing adventures with which this excellent Work 


abounds. Sandoval, in search of his go. 
vant, proceeded to one of the streets of \I,. 
drid, which seems mucli to resemble our ¢; 
Giles’s ; and at a house where he heard my, 
sic he knocked, and was admitted. Op op. 
tering, he fell on the floor, and was Waggish. 
ly told, ‘it was customary there to pay i. 
the bed on which they lay ;’ on this, he gave 
a silver piece to the manola:— 

‘The room which might be about thirty 
feet wide by thirty five long, was evidently 
too small for the company who were assey). 
bled in it, and who amounted to about sixt, 
persons, some of whom were sitting squat on 
the floor, round a bota,* which they occasion. 
ally lifted up to their lips, and kissed with 
the devotional fervour peculiar to the mano. 
las. Another group was seen sitting on q 
bench near a blind fiddler, whom they ac. 
companied with their guitars, while some of 
the girls who stood by added their own voices 
and the regular sounds of their timbrels to 
that of the numerous castanets of the dancers, 
who were in the middle of the room, execut- 
ing with the graceful attitudes. peculiar to this 
kind of people, their manchegas in sets of 
four persons of both sexes to each, all of 
whom joined to really fine shapes and wel! 
formed limbs the utmost elegance in their 
movements, and vivacity and expression in 
their countenances. The dress of the wo- 
men was in their usual style.—A_ mantilli 
pinned on the large knot of hair, which they 
wear on one side of the head, and falling 
eracefully, one end of it as low as the neck, 
and the other over the shoulder and ar. 
On their head, and between the plaits of tle 
mantilla that conceal part of their ebony haii, 
peeped a rose or a pink of large size. Their 
small waists were tightly laced, and clothed 
with a silk spencer, fitting close, and having 
a variety of silk and silver fringes, and but- 
tons of the same colour at the shoulders and 
cuffs. Their petticoats, of different colours 
and stuffs, reaching only about the lower part 
of the calves of their legs, showed beautiful 
net-work stockings of exquisite whiteness: 
while their small feet were enclosed in very 
small shoes, all of coloured silk, graced wit! 
large bows, and just covering the toes. Ther 
eyes, which they cast with such a roguish ex- 
pression of conscious power as — 
them almost irresistible, were large, Ga’ 
and lively ; their countenances oval and “a 
gularly formed; and _ their complexions 
though brown, were sufficiently pleasing, 0" 
free from that yellow tinge which bespeaks 
ill health, and the effects of intemperance . 
a southern climate. With respect to “ 
men, their dress corresponded in et 
spect with that of their women. ” si 
crowned broad brimmed hat, clapp ‘agi 
the right ear, with a redecilla undermrt * 
closing the long tresses of their black “9 
which they tie together in a large ” ty 
short velvet jacket, fitting close to the ., 
and trimmed with silk buttons both yo 
shoulders and on the sleeves 5 wr haneitt 
vest, adorned with several rows 0! Uw "— 
+ CA small leather bag for wine 
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—_ meres , ’ 
' tton >: breeches, also of velvet, and 
oo adorned about the knees; snow- 


a sockings ; a pair of small shoes, deck- 
") with a magnificent bow of silver lace ; 
nd, to com pl te the whole, a cloak lightly | 
over the left shoulder, leaving the 
at liberty. Their countenances, 
ressive with those of their women, 
were covered with immense black whiskers, 
from their ears to their cheek- 
bones and down to the _of their 
moutis, in which they held their cigars, 
while their large dark eyes shone now fierce- 
ly, and now amorously, according as they | 
cdl agitated by love or Je lousy, merriment | 
or displeasure. 

‘J[ardly had Sandoval ended his scrutiny, 
when a little ra gam ufiin, dressed in tatters, | 
and without shoes or stockings, came running 
mn with a bota full of wine, ‘wh ich he laid at 

e foot of the manola, after 
conte into her ear, to which she answered, 
“ she would do so,” and then taking the bota, | 
added, with a nod to Sandoval,—*‘ Here is | 
to you, my darling, ” handing him afterwards | 
the skin. to follow her example. Sandoral 
took it, but pre sent: 
was near bim, and then called to two or three 
more to aid in emptying it. These called 
their corfejus, and in less than two rounds the 
skin gave its last groan. During this time, 
however, a dispute commenced between two 
of the manolas, about who should have pre- 
cedence in the next draught. The one swore 
she would choke the other, if she attempted 

in first; and her opponent re- 
torted, by declaring, 
; her sj eneer | 
tear them all out, rat 


see her drink first. 


thrown 
1!) 
righ ft arm 


ec ually EX)! 


exfen ding 
corner 


to take the ok 


id buttons, she would 
her than stand by and 


eves as 


lowed hy sarcasms and nicknames; and 
these by taunts and accusations ; after which 
tiey both assumed a threatening attitude. 
They threw back on their shoulders their , 


mantill is. placed their knuckles on their hips, 
and shaking their heads, showed their white 
teeth, as their mouths grew distorted with 
their dark eyes at each | 

. nner, that they scemed to | 

emit sporkles. At nee they flew at each 
like two wil ll eats, their shrill voices 


0 7 y} } 
ae, ald GTianced 


' 
al ie - 
eV EG) Oe bee. { he 


= 


ged ina de adly confiiet. 

‘Sandoval, who had risen to quit these 

acchanalians, thoucht he would do an act | 
of charity, if, before he left the place. he part- 


ed the two fur whose mantillas now hung 
in rags about their necks, as did also the rest 
and off, ‘epere frock !”’ 
on Wo or three of the bystanders, seizing 
aim by the arms. * | xood souls fight it 

» Know how deep our 


Cll qd rex. - 


1 
‘ 
1? 


| . * 
SUTESS VOU Wisi t 


nails can go into your face.” 

* As ervaead | knew bs it these ladies are 
ever in the habit wi r ting their threats, 
he stood still, according as che was bid, look- 
rae Wie Issuo of this quarrel, with different 


vhole set of revel- 
tt Mee Surrounded the combatants, now 
SVP CGMes their mettle, and now encourag- 
a them to proceed. - At last one of the 
founds! must you 
smen, and can vou not 


Nes from those of the 
? 


ce 


it— 


} 
f 
tA COMM 


i. wi 





whi “ pering some | 


ed it to another girl who | 


a if she had as many | 


These threats were fol- | 


et 
cry of those animals when en- | 


kniv es?” 


a a ES SS a SS RI was ame SUISUN [SEIT EEUU" GET" EE" 
make short work to your broil with your| with a sort of dead-like gaze on Sandoval. 


When the spectre stood on his legs, he ap- 


‘ At these words, one of the fighting wo-| peared of a gigantic size, his head nearly 


men, 
firmly grasped the throat of her antagonist, 
_and thrusting her hand into her pocket, in an 
‘instant she opened the knife, and made a 
| deep gash in the neck of her enemy, who | 
‘gave a shrill scream, and then fell on the | 
floor covered with gore. 
| other darted to the door, and the cry of mur- 
| der was raised. All the spectators now 
| rushed out of the room, as if each of them 
had been the perpetrator of the deed, and 
Sandoval followed the crowd, whose impulse 
| it was impossible to resist. But on reaching 
' the outside of the door, the same boy, who 
had taken in the wine skin, 
| and shouting, ‘* La justicia, la justicta: 
| Escaping “from this aftr: iy, a manola offer- 
ed to condu ict him toa plac e of safety, and, 
| leading him threugh some crooked and nar- 
| row lanes, they entered a house, where she 
left him, as she said, to get a light, but did 
| not return. After waiting some time, he be- 
| gan to explore the room :— 

‘Presently, however, the wall seemed to 
| vanish at once from his touch, and stumbling 
against a plank or a step, he fell down, his 
head striking against the frame-work of a 
' bed, and his ‘stretches lhands clasping a man’s 
leg, which jutted out from the bed, and 
which felt perfectly stiff and cold. 

‘A chill came over Sandoval’s frame, as 
he grasped this dead limb, which, he doubt- 
ed not, was that of some murdered wretch, 
who, like himself, had been inveigled into 
' that dark dwelling, to be robbed and poignard- 
ed by some o 
part of the town, and of whom, probably, the 
manola was an associate. During some mi- 
‘nutes, he remained in the same_ posture, 


1S 
yoo 9 


stretched on the ground, 
ported against the bed, covered with a cold 
sweat, and all his limbs shaking with agita- 
tion, with out the power of: moving from the 
spot where he lay. At len: eth his natural 
courage cradually returning he cast his head 
back, and perceive “dd just op posite, and even 
with the floor, a long crevice gleaming with 
light, which he immediately thought must 
belong to a doorcommunicating with another 
room. Ile rose hastily, and rushing towards 


At sight of this, the | 


came running | 








recollecting she had one about her, | touching the ceiling of the garret, which was 


more than a foot above Sandoval’s. He then 
walked with measured steps towards him, 
pausing awhile at every step he took, his 
hands thrust into the side pockets of his ha- 
bit, which was tied round his waist with a 
thick rope. Ilaving come np to Sandoval, 
he drew both his hands suddenly from the 
pockets, and presenting to his head two large 
horse pistols, said, in a laconic manner, but 
with a deep sepulchral voice,—“ ‘Squire, 
your money. 

‘Qur hero, who, not to mention the sur- 
prise caused by this strange apparition, was 
unarmed, felt that it would be wiser to com- 
ply with his request, without even offering 
any remark; accordingly, he drew out his 
purse, and tendered it to him.—* Lay it on 
the table,” said the ghost again, in a dry 
voice, adding, as briefly as before,— “ And 
now your watch.” 

‘* Any other trinkets?” inquired he, 
when he saw the watch on the table —** Turn 
the inside of all your pockets outwards.’ 

. Sandov al obeyed in silence. —** Now, you 
may go,” added the dead alive, pointing to a 
door in the same room; “ but, mark me, [Il 
dog you home, and if [ find you allow your 
tong ‘ue to slip out a word on this ady enture, 
be sure you shall not tell it twice.’ 

‘Saying this, he accompanied him to the 
door of the room, which opened on the same 


| stairs by which ‘tA had come uP to the other 


| garret, 


f the ruthans who inhabited that | 


his forehead sup- | 


it, gave a furious push, by which a door flew | 


back, slapped against the wall, and rebound- 
ed upon him with such force, as 
knocked him down. He, however, pushed 
it back again, eager to fly from that abode 
of murder: but no sooner he had entered 
the room where the lights were, than he re- 
mained transfixed to the spot, his eyes rivet- 
ed on an object as horrible as that from 
which he wished to escape ; namely, an im- 
meuse long coffin lying on the floor, and con- 
taining a corpse shrouded in a Franciscan 
habit, the ghastly countenance of which was 
rendered more visible by two wax tapers that 
burned on each side of it. His horror, at 
sight of this object, great as it was, increased 
considerably, when he perceiv ed the corpse 
“rise slowly from his coffin, and open a pair 
‘of huge eyes, which seemed to grow larger 
‘and larger, as he rose, and which he fixed 


nearly | 


‘and leaving him to descend them in 
the dark, locked the door inside, as he heard 
Sandoval quit the house.’ 

Many of the scenes in these volumes are of 

a grave, and some of an amusing character, 

and we have rarely met with a work which, 

as a whole, is so dee ply interesting. 

STATE OF ARCHITECTURE 
REIGNS OF EDWARD VI., 
ELIZABETH. 

Ix noticing the first volume of Mr. Dalla- 

way’'s truly splendid and beautiful edition of 

W alpole’ s Anecdotes of Painting, we quoted 

an historical notice of the architecture of the 

reign of Henry VIII., and we novy extract 
from the same valuable work, an account of 
the architecture during the three subsequent 
reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth : 

Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary.—* With 
respect to architecture. Thé “atronage of 

John of Padua by the protector, Duke of 

of Somerset, ushered into notice the Italian 

or rather French style, first adopted in part 
by Holbein, but now much more divested of 
the Gothic, or castellated manner. At this 
period, several royal palaces in France had 
been recently completed, and were considered 
by English travellers as the perfection of ar- 
chitecture. Imitation, as in every former 
instance connected with the arts, immediately 
followed. The first deviations from the Bur- 
gundian, or later Gothic, were partial, and 
mixed with it in a limited degree, and prin- 
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‘cipally in door cases, window frames. and 


parapets. This innovation made its first ap- 
pearance in Somersct House. Ofthe French 
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palaces above alluded to, the principal, which 
may be adduced as the prototypes of ourown, 
in this wra, are the fi lowing :—The Chateau 
of Gallon, fiuished in 1500 by Francis | 
Of Chambord, in 1526, by Hleary IL. and 
I)'Anet, 1540. Vignola, (whose real name 
was Barozzi,) exercised his art of design in 


_reference to any building 1 


France during a residence of two years, 1537- | 


1539. Le Scot gave his design for the Louvre 
in 1541. Philip de Lorme, who bad learned 
architecture in [taly, and practised it in his 
own country, wrote a treatise in two parts, 
entitled, Nouvelles Inventions pour bien batir, 
Paris. He had prepared the MS. in 1561, 
as itis dated, but not published till after his 
death, 1576. It is therefore evident that the 


novel art of building was brought to us from | 


Italy, through France; and it is equally pro- 
bable, that John of Padua was one of those 
Italian artists who had accompanied Vignola 
into Prance, and from thence had been in- 
vited into England. 


‘This subject will be investigated in its | 
progress after this introduction, (in perhaps 


a single instance, that of Somerset House, a 
through the reign of Queen Elizabeth, at the 
close of which the mixed Gothic or lower 
Tudor style of building mansion-houses no 
longer prevailed. Harrison, (in his Desc ‘rip- 


tion of England,) to whom we cannot ascribe | 


any knowledye of the arts, has merely re- 
pei ated the praise of the newly-introduced style 
of building, popular in his time. 
served (p 328,) ** that such palaces as King 
Henry VILL. uted after his owne devise, 
do represent another kind of patterne, which 
as they are supposed to excel all the rest that 
he found standinge in this realme, so they 
are, and shall be, a perpetuall precedent unto 
those, that do come after, to follow in their 
workes and buildings of importance. Certes, 
masonrie did never better flourish, in Eng. 
land, than in his time.” 


Reign of Elizabeth.—‘ A sketch of the his- 


tory of the architecture in use, to the close of 


the reign of Elizabeth, may now be resumed 
More interesting specimens of that peculiar 
style could not be adduced, than the man- 
sions erected by her ministers for their own 
residence. She rather encouraged that enor- 
mous expense in the noblemen of her court, 
than set them any such example. She nei- 
ther built por rebuilt any palace, for she con- 
sidered that her father’s magnificence had 
supped them ; and, excepting the gallery at 
Windsor C astle, no royal building claims her 
for its foun’w. Lord Leicester is said to 
have expended £60,000 upon Kenilworth 


only, which sum will not bear the test of 


comparative examination. 
‘Of the palatial houses 
1600, the following list will include those 
of greater ce lebrity, in that ara; reserving 
others, the foundations only of which were 
laid in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to that 
of her successor. Some curiosity respecting 
their architects, (more essentially connected 
with the original plan of this work,) will ne- 
cessarily arise, which will be informed, as far 
as any document within the editor’s know- 
ledge, will confirm the appropriat: on. Yet 
there 1s undoubted authority tor the names 
of certain individuals, as architects whose 


finished before 


Hie has ob- | 





works are not exactly known at this period, 
but whose fame must have been acquired by 
the eminent talents they displayed in the age 
wherein they lived. Such names without 
n particular, are 
not unfreque ntly mentioned. "seen Adams, 
Bernard Adams, Laurence Bradshaw, Hector 
Ashley, and Thomas Grave, as holding the 
employments of architects, surveyors, or mas- 
ter-masons to the queen, and her nobility. 
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‘The principal deviation from the plan of 
the earlier houses’ in the times of the Tudors 


was in the bay windows, parapets, porticos ; 
and internally in the halls, galleries, cham- 
bers of state, and stair-cases. The two last- 
mentioned were rendered as rich in orna- 
mental carving, as the grotesque taste, then 
prevalent, could invent or apply. The ceil- 
ings were fretted only with roses and armo- 
rial devices, but without pendents, as in the 
earlier style. The fronts of the porticos were 
overlaid with carved entablatures, figures, 
and armorial devices--the lofty and wide 

valleries generally excecded one hundred feet 
in le ngth—and the staircases were so spaci- 
ous as to occupy a considerable part of the 
centre of the house. 

‘The imperfectly imitated Roman. style, 
introduced as before noticed, by John of 
Padua, ia its first dawn in this kingdom, 
began now to extend its influence, although 
partially. At Burleigh the parapess, which 
surround the whole structure, are composed 
of open work, describing a variety of Tuscan 
scrolls, and the chimneys are Tuscan co- 
lumins, two, three, or four, clustered toge- 
ther, and surmounted by a frieze and enta- 
blature. Open parapets having — iS placed 
within them, conceit indicative of the 
founder. were then first introduce i. 


as a 











a 


as well as of brick 


' so total a deviation from the plan of se 


' old engravings. 
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‘The large manor-houses »dispe 
the several English counties, eg 
timber frame -work, Were very cenoral, wi 
a supply of stone or brick failed, 
pendents and the weather-boards of t! 
bles and roof, ‘vere curved j In Of ik or chy =snyt 


—— 
rsed through 
DSstrin te 1; f 
T He Cary 


eg 


with exuberance of faney, and good 2Xo¢ 
tion. The counties of Chester, Salop, 
Stafford abounded, more especial! y in cy. 
ridus instances, many of whic h are no “wae 
seen, and seis memory preserved only, 
The zenith of this; partion 
fashion of doinestic architecture WwW: hy 1€ re 
of Elizabeth, and it is thus discriminated | by 
a contemporary observer; * Oi the cu; 
ousnesse of these piles, I ot not, sit "yes 
workmen are grown geterallie to such a 
excellencie of devise in the frames now maj 
that they farre pass the finest of the old: 
‘¢ [tis a worlde to see how divers me 
bent to buildinge, and having a delectal) 
veine in spending of their goodes by that 
trade, dvo daitie 1 Imag 1e New devises of th 
owne to guide their workmen withall, ang 
those more curious and excellent than = 
former.” —~ Harrison's Dese. of Engl. p.3 

‘In the more ancient cities eal town 
houses of timber-frame, but in a peculi 
and not less ornament: a style of carvings, 
were frequent; and in their fronts towards th the 
street, and in the wainscoting of the apa 
ments, the supporting fizures were of ex- 
tre: nely wh.msical forms. It is not easy ty 
determine, what they were intended t 
present. 

‘Those which have remained to our own 
times, might have been seen at Chester, 
Shrewsbury, Coventry, and Bristol, but i 
the last me ationed place, inost have vanished 
in the course of the bash centu "Y; and thei 
representations are preserved only in te 
portfolios of local antiquaries. On the Con- 
tinent, although more ancient, as we have 
been merely imitators, they have been bettei 
preserved to the present day. All the eecen- 
tricities of the Burgundian manner hiave been 
adopted in their buildings of et aay nti 
and stone. Numerous 
and remarkable specimens may still be exa- 
mined and admired at Rouen, Bi ges, Nu- 
remberg, and Strasbourg, to w: nich we could 
at no period have offered examples of equal 
excellence. 

‘The age of Queen Fliz: rbeth int: meee 


! 


ai] 


| ws 


lh- 


r s 


chral monuments in the preceding reizas, 
that it may be considered as a new style. 
‘Upon a large altar-tor nb of marble was 
erected an open arcade, having a very fe 
and complicated entablature. The columns 
were marbie sh: ifis, with capitals . wiliite oF 
black, of the Doric or Corinthian ora ler. 
Smal i pyramidal figures, the si les of whi 
were richly veneered with variously- colourt 
piece s dis posed in ornamented squares | 
circles, supporting globes or balls. ‘Arm 
bearings were emblazoned, and the effigies 
painted and gilt in exact resem blance to tie 
armour or robes in which the noble deceas 
were invested during life. When the he 
numents were placed against a W: ull, wii 
was nore commonly done, the plan wat 
eommodated to it. and the alcove wtih its 
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Not to men- 


mrs 
’ . 


inns, universally retained. 
se ‘nfertor instances, the monuments ot 
earl of Sussex, at Boreh: iim, before 
seed: of the countess, in Westminster 
: vy: of eget earl of Leicester, at W ar- 
‘ chy and of Carev. lord Hunsdon, in West- 
: Abbev, will amply confirm these ob- 

The taste, in which these monu- 
executed, is alike cumbrous and 
and to the figures, the anomaly 
our, is indiscriminately ap- 


, 
itcilhe, 


41.3 
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mins 
R ryations. 
ments are 
confi used : 
of form with col 





|) red.” 
ORIGINAL. 
LITERARY FUND 

Tur thirty-seventh anniversary of this insti 


tition was celebrated on We dnesd; iy, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, where there was a good 
Jinner. good wine, and some good speaking, 
and, what is more to the purpose, a favoura- 
ble report of the funds of the society, and 
» liberal addition to tiem at the meeting. 
There is, however, no happiness without 
Jloy, and the moment Mr. bitzgerald pre- 
pare od to inflict his usual portion of bad verse, 
a chill eame over the company, somewhat 
like that which used to be felt at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre when the water was intecdnced 
on the stage. Whatthe sative of Byron failed 
in effecting, we certainly cannot expect to 
accomplish, but we shall not on that account 
cease to reprebend the annual insult on com- 
mon sense eine Mr. titzgerald perpetrates 
at this anniversary ; and we honestly believe 
that hy his pertinac ‘ity in spouting for half an 
hour his own deogre 1 he elgete many per 
sons from attending. We believe Mr. , 
he a friend to the 1nstitution, but 
Ie may rest assured he adopts a very mis- 
taken way of serving it. The Times news- 
paper says, Mr. Vitzgerald’s 
same as the one he delivered last year, 
the alteration cf a line or two: but as our 
memery is not very tenacious of any thing 
ts gentleman has written, we cannct speak 
ositvely to that point. Certain it is, how- 


Sincere 


}' 
ever, that Mr. Fitzveralad does dish up his | 


od addresses, for the which they offer great 


facilities, as the couplets may be ‘read in any 
order without materially deranging the whole. 
As a proof of this, we will take the first 
tw: nty or thirty lines of the address Mr. 
Pitzer = delivered on Wedne sday ; 
our re 
In ltalics 
only 
bad ravme. besid 
brevity pone 
‘When barbarous 
Rome, 


lers will omit everv coup let printed 
they will see that the sense is not 
un} ni; ured 


nations sack’d imperial 
~ the work I's mistress yield to her doom 3 
es na r that land her popp es hung, 
ere palriot saoes taucht, “an d poe fs sung , 
ee dep] lored her T: iL hy’ S pare bust, 
ale “ us drop ip'd a teareon Maro’s dust! 
ely dart HESS er, 
’ ! Learning deep in cloisters reil’d her head 
rT “rothic uge no patrons could 
_ vere €very man wus \ 
Fierce was the | 


spre pecs ots 


afford, 
or was lord; 
lempe ry borren was the mind, 
And (tear the tas usinessof mankind : 

i 


dh ¢ to fuster every art 


Slau +} 
ins the tuncy, or delights the heart ! 


USS) i. 


address 1s the | 
with | 


and if 


j . but that the ey will get rid of 
ides the obvious advantage of 











On him each Muse was eager to atlend, 

And Learning found a pairon and a friend: 

So when stern winter reigus, al mature sighs, 
Tie checiful green of vegetation dies; 

Que dreary w aste the e yes of men behold 

De luge din rain, or blasted with the cold ! 

But when the glorious sun ielumes the sphere, 
The uees bud forth, the tender plauts appear, 
Nature no longer dreads the winter's stor My 
Cheer'd by the rays that ripen while they warm ; 
Enl.ghtened Science soon her radiance bore 
frou fair [tala to our northeru shore, 

Wiere Gi. nius breathed his soul én Shakspr are s 


pause ’ 


And Milton shone the Tomer of his age P 

the Duke of Somerset presided, supported 
by Lord Glenorchy, Sir John Swinburne, 
sir Jobu Matleolin, Sir fe W rottestey, Lord 
Brandon, Sir William Clayton, Mr T. Moore, 
Mr. Sotheby, and several other literary gen- 
tlemen. 

The usual toasts were drank in the usual 
way, and there was some very tolerable sing. 
ing by the vocalists, who attended for that 
purpose. The report was read by Dr. Yates, 
the secretary to the institution, from which it 
appeared that the following is the present 
state of its funds :— 

The Permanent Fund consists of £13,533 4 2 
In addition to which, the New- 
ton Property available to the 

Society amounted to ...... 
Ditto, not available until wand 


6,567 15 10 





death of a person possessing 1,500 0 0 
ee ee ee \ 

Received annually from the ? 50 0 0 
Newion Lstute ....ccceee § 

Making a totalof......£21,561 0 0 


In the course of the 
of Great Britain’ 


evening * The Poets 
was drank as a toast, and 


it was expected Mr. Moore would return 
thanks : but he was silent, as was Mr. 
Sotheby, though the latter gentleman wus 


called up when ‘The Univers tie s’ was drank, 
and he returned thanks both toasts at 
ounce, 

Sir John Malcolm, in a neat speech, pro- 
posed the health of ‘the Bard of larin, 
was drank with enthusiasm. 

Mr. I. Moore, in returning thanks, said. 
that he felt that he ought to apologize for not 


for 


Hhaving returned thanks when the health of 


the poets of Great Dritain was drank: but it 
would not have become him to have intruded 
himself upon the company, when nen of such 
eminence and distinguished talent Mr. 

Croly, and Mr. ! Sotheby, whose translation 
of Oberon was as much distinguished by his- 
torical research as by true poetical taste, and 
| who was second to no poet now living. were 
| present. Ile could not but feel himself high- 
lv honoured by the distinguished mark of fa- 
vour which had been bestowed upon him by 
such a company. No tribute was more 
grateful to the soldier than that which came 
from his brothers in arms. The sailor re- 


joiced in the ap splause ot those who had 
} 


as 


the dangers of the battle; 


those who had laboured with him in the same 
vineyard ; 


| most gratifying reward which he 


| glass. 


ceive. To the honourable baronet who had 
given his health in such a flattering manner, 
he knew not how to return his thanks. He 
was afraid that he owed much of the compli+ 
mentary address with which it had been pre- 
faced to the magical influence of the social 
Iie did not mean, when he said this, 
that they had already arrived at that stage, 
when the exhilarating intiuence of the cup 
made those who had partaken of it see dou- 
ble; but it was universally acknowledged, 
that the cup could not long circulate with 
freedom without inclining those who paid 


_ their devotions to it to assign a greater ele- 
Put to return to the meeting, over which | 


vation to objects than properly belonged to 
them. There was a curious circumstance at- 
tending the history of printing, which con- 
nected conviviality with literature—the first 
printing types were afterwards formed into 
drinking-cups, to celebrate the invention. 


| There was also another cup, which had been 


of it 


@ ee 
WICH | 
le Sie! and 


shared with him the pe rils of the main, and | 
and the nan of 
letters felt still more p rofou ndly the praise of | 


it was the highest honour and the | 
could re- | The beach, thy perils then will all be o’er. 


preiiend their criefs : 


' 


described by a wicked wight, since deceased, 
as like those used by the warriors in the halls 
of Odin. He said that booksellers drank 
their wine out of the sculls of poets. Butto 
be sure that observation did not apply at the 
present period, for the booksellers’ banquet 
was over, and lately they had had the worst 
Authors, however, were exposed to 
the ills and calamities of a more peculiar, 
trying, and melancholy nature, They be- 
came exhausted with ti ne—their fine. pow- 
, like precious perfumes, in communicat- 
Ing a light to others, wasted themselves Age, 
time, and sickness, dim ed the divine parti- 
= within them, and left them nought but 
he painful sensibility of the man of letters, 
whit h rendered them a burthen to them- 
selves, and an object of compassion to all 
who could enter into their sorrows, or com- 
and when to these 
were added a broken spirit, desolation, and 
indigence, from without, there were sure ‘ly 
none to whom the he ‘ping hand of ch: rity, 
could be more properly extended. This was 
the object of the institution, whose anniver- 
sary they were now commemorating, and if 
it served to relieve but one case of that hope- 
melancholy termination of human 
cepius to which he had adverted, it would 
call down a bene@dition on all who had been 
concerned in it. The high and the voble 
Inight praise the labours of the man of let- 
ters: w easy and tne opulent might assist 
him: but there was no tribute so feeling as 
that of him who had no other inheritance 
but that fatal spark of genius with which it 
had pleased God to endow him—and none 
half so heartily given as that of him who 
lives in the bitter uncertainty, that the mise- 
rable fate which he had been describing 
might not one day be his own. 
Other toasts were drunk, and the evening 
was passed with much harmless conviviality. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE MONK: A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
By J.J. LEATHWICK. 

Scene—A Forest—Time, Twilight. 
Fniter a Monk conducting a young Lady. 











Monk. This way, signora, soon shall we re- 
gain 
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Lady. Father, “tis growing dark! J fearto} As thou would'’st have it, know I scorn thy Thy husband’s love-lit lookma puny f — 

tread ete ry To gloat on that, too he avenhy fur for "01 
The mazes of this wood, and rest I need: And mock thee in return. Revenge from none Twi as I that struck the poniard to hig ree 
My form is sinking with fatigue, and cares L have not now to dread. “Twas I that feasted on his dying gasp ed 
Press heavy on my heait; I fear me much Monk. Tan Rereage. And heard, with ecstacy, his late st sig ie 
Some unseen woe, of which I bave no thought, Lady. Thou art not, for I never injured | "Twas I that sent thine infant fiom th a wi sre 
Is on the eve of falling on my mind, thee ! And made it sleep! 


To crush me with its power, 
Monk. Vain is this talk, 
And ill befits the co.-age that 1 deemed 
Existed in thee! Soon the sun will set, 
And darkness then will magnify those fears, 
That have their source but in imagining. 
Lady. Methinks thy tones are deeper than 
they were, 
Thy brow more ghastly, and thy hollow eye 
Illumed by fire unhallowed. Thee I fear 
More than the phantasy thou deem’st is mine — 
Hast thou betrayed me’ Havel placed mine 
hope 
Upon thee, to be cast yet deeper in 
That sorrow’s cavern, from whose hcrrid mouth 
Thou, unsolicited, didst undertake 
To guide my step. If aught I have to fear, 
Speak—More than certain woe, I dread sus- 
pense. 
Monk. Thou art unjust, and feedest on delu- 
sion. 
Bethink thee—would I dare to leave my cell, 
My holy functions, and my solitude, 
Unless for honorable purposes ? 
But waste not time in words.—I am not here 
To while away this hour in communing ; 
To me ‘tis precious. Is’t not to thee ? 


Lady. Most precious, but alarming—TI will | 


dare 
All torture, threat, and execution, rather 
Than be thus torn in mind, and racked with 
doubts 
That more than dissipate my rising hope, 
And crush the dieam of dear deliverance ! 
Who art thou? speak ! 
Monk, A monk Dominican! 
Lady. As such I know thee, and have known 
thee long ; 
Have heard thy tones of softness and advice ; 
Have listened to thine eloquence of speech, 
Aud deemed thee holy; now, thy voice is 
hoarse, 
As is the raven’s, when he croaks a knell ; 
Thy waving garments floating in the breeZe, 
Disclosing thy gaunt form, to me bespeak 
The inky pinions of the bird I name; 
Dost thou possess his appetite for blood, 
Or art thou but a harbinger of death, 
The powerful engine of a greater might? 
Monk. Ha, ha! 
Lady. Laugh on—I know thee now— 
Monk. (Grasping her arm with violence. )— 
Ah, what— 
Speak, who or what am |? 
Lady. A tiend! 
Monk. Ha, ha. 
Lady. Thou art a fiend insatiate—a dark 
Excrescence on the human life—a more 
Than wretch—I know that in thy power Iam, 
Yet quail not at my station —Thou shalt learn 
That woman’s heart can bear, nor bear in vain, 
When iman’s, though aided with its long re- 
nown, 
Would shudder at its weight, and fall! 
Monk. Ha, ha! ° 
Lady. Thou mockery of holiness — Thou 
chief 
Of hypocrites, o’erpeering all thy peers, 
All horrid as they be—Satanic fool, 














That think’st to fright me; though thy toil be | 


good, 
Thy laugh demoniac, and thy victim sure, 


The fair formed fabrie of the mind. 


Monk, (Throwing back his cowl.) Look, 
look, and tremble—Let the sight be death, 
And cheat my thirsty sword.—Ah, not a word, 
Thou swoon’st note—-shiink’st not—art not even 
dismayed. 
Methought my gaze would kill thee. 
ciief 
So altered all my lines of countenance, 
So robbed my form of recognition, that 
Iam unknown to thee. 

Lady. By Heaven, thou art; 
Excepting what thy latter deeds have made, 
Sut horridly too plain. [ view thee now 
With deadly meaning in thy sunken eye, 

A flush of passion on thy jaundiced cheek, 

With native sallow combating ; thy tecth 

Warring with one another; and thy form 

The blasted vestige of a goodly trunk, 

Whose boughs of pride have called the light- 
ning down. 

Monk I am Stephano. 

Lady. Ha! but no, thou art 
Not he! the beautiful, the ¢ He's dead 
Thou know’st he’s dead, and with a cunning 

lie, 
Dost seek to shroud thee in his memory— 
Making thyself more hideous than thou wert! 
Thou art not he! 

Monk. Iam! the change thou view’st 
Hath had and has its origin in thee ; 

Didst thou not spurn me in my healthy days? 

Didst thou not toss Away my love in scorn— 

And cast it back to rend and doubly rive 

The heart that gave it life? Did not thine eye 

Grow eloquent with pride—Thy lip’s sweet 

curve 

Distend itself in haughtiness—thy brow 

Expansive, and thy form more towering, 

As thou with bitter words didst bid me—* go,’ 

Nor taint thy presence with companionship ? 
Lady. If thou art he of whoin thou speak’st, 


Ifas my 


good ’ 


I hurl 

Thy falsehood from mine ear. Thou knowest 
well 

My mien was courteous, and with soothing 
words 


I bade thee seek a worthier one than I; 
For my poor heart, angifted as it was, 
Was grafted on another's, ere | knew 
Thy love. 

Monk. Ha! thou art fair in words, Camilla ; 
Of all the beauties in our sunny land, 
Thou wert the proudest and the haughtiest one! 
Esteeming Nature’s charms but instruments 
To work thy triumph and our lasting woe. 
Hearts were thy baubles, feeling but thy sport, 
A smile from thee was as the lightning glance, 
As glorious but as brief! 

Revenge is mine— 

I will repay the debt of bioken heaits, 
Th’ untimely madness, and the treasured gall 


Which, in ten thousand breasts, have over- | : 


thrown 

Ha! ha! 

The hour is come, and vengeance is at hand ! 

Learn, I have haunted, watched, and tracked 
thy pata, 

Have hovered o’er thee in thy time of love, 

And could have secowled thee into death, it I 

Had made my frowning visible. I saw 

Thee at thy bridal hour; I marked thy smile, 

And could have stabb’d thee forit. I beheld 











| Poor flower, how bewutcous 5 ail 


Lady, it did but alee 
My poison draugh : WAS SULE— it woke no ie 
"Tw as I that coiled me round thy cond, in 
*Twus I that suid thet thou wert heietic, diane 
And gave Lie holy Liood- hounds lig tht oy 
scent. a 
"Twas LT that save {thee fiom them to enact 
A deed, on whic eh in after time PH thi ink, 
And wish thee breathing to commit “0 
What, ire thy comuave they 
Dost hear me, WOulah 4 Hast thou hes iy d if fs 
Or shall 1 thunder in th im i us ny tale, _- 
To spur thy soul to words, dee p chiding r Wwe 
And make thee worthy of my ire (edgy 
I will not have a passive prey. 
| During this address, Camiliu recline; 
overcome by emotion, on @ ban) 
Awake! 
I have not told thee all;—but yet Vi Stop, 
Or else she will not buat, and rob my soul 


icc aie aa 


; Of halfits luxury! 


Camilla (In «a bewildered tone .J What did 
he si “y— 
He slew my husband? 
dead. 
My babe, my pretty one, who looked so swect, 
Whose smile wes radiant, and whose prattling 
talk 
Outrivalled cloguence 
Oh, break, bieuk heart—he did not kill thee, 
babe. (lu ning to him ) 
Thou did’st not kill my child ? Oh, say it died! 
Was taken by its God, aad I will bless thee! 
Monk. It died, was taken by its God—but I 
Was ileaven’s owu messenger, and sent it 
there. 
Camilla, Now 
thy brain, 
Thou paragon of erime—thou lazar- house 
Of wickedness! What! can a mortal heat 
Be thus—Foul blot upon humanity! 
Thou didst baptise it, signed it with the cross, 
And blessed its life with meek and holy look, 
Whilst horrid murder rode upon thy guze, 
So well concealed, that e’en a mothers eve 
Could find it not—Oh, God! oh, God! 
Monk. Ha! ha! | 
Cam, Behold, it lighteus ; view yon vivid 
flash 
And tremble —Ah, "tis gone ! 
fires, 
And blast this wretch ; ye will not, for ye are 
Appendages of Heaven. Then gape, thou bell, 
Outstretch thy fiery tongue, and lap him up. 
My heart is rent—my life is at its close— 
I fall—I falimreceive, receive me, God! 
Now husband, babe, J join thee. [ Dies. 
Monk. Dead! out upon thee, life; perchance 
she faints ; 
But no, she’s gone, and gone with her is that 
On which for fourteen years my soul bi ath fed— 
Revenge. Ay! in the sun-lit morn, the eves 
Alitime, but more than all the midnig yht bowr 
Have I disgo:ged my darkest th oughits, her ured 


Myself with pondering ; my theme or 
oT ( wing 


truce-they found him 


itself—whnse eyes— 


curses full, and blister up 


Draw near, ye 


calm, a 
To talk unruffled thus of thee. Wert how 
To live ten thousand lives, and each as long 
As frail mortality’s life sand c: guid run, 
And I to sacritice thee every hour, 
I could not blast thee more, Nor half s 
As thou hust blasted me. Mv tol Lis done, 


o mucl 
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And nought remains for me to co-—dat die. | 
| have no passion how to give me life! | 
1fthou badst loved me, and returned my love, | 
How glorious bad I been! It matters not ; | 
And yet methinks that I have played thee false. | 


Out, dreams repentant, and for ever iy— 
My deeds are not mere wantonness of crime. 
Now, let me close; thou, Death, become my lord, 
But yet—not here must I perfornfthis act 5 
l n corse may rise from off the earth, 
One farewell look, 

{ Gazes on fer. 
1 soon shall be as thou.—Ah, what, as thou 7— 
Sie told me of a hell—not cold—not cold.— 
Lie, lie, and rot, thy neighbour I will be, 
And mar thy sleep with my vicinity. 

Jn oak is rent with a fire-ball. 
rhis time is dreadful to a fearing heart, 
lo me ‘tis scathless ; ah, another shatt 
siot fram the bow of tlame—how Heaven de- 
stroys 

ts handy work and strengthens my intention, 
Now, miss me, fires, but for one moment cease, 
Andthen rain down upon my lifeless form, 


And scorch me into ashes—dust—now—now. 
[ Rushes out. 


(x eise yo : 
And say—*I triumph still. 
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FINE ARTS. 
{HE EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(Continued from p. 287.) 

ij: is sometimes rather unfortunate for both 
artists and authors, that the remembrance of 
their prior works raises Our expectations too 
high. This is the case with Leshe; had we 
never seen, or could we forget his Duchess 
and Sancho, we should be better satistied with 
his Don Quixote and Dorothea. With this 
latter performace, we are certainly not a little 
disappointed, for the scene itself does not ap- 
pear to be very happily selected, neither has 
the painter treated it so successfully. The 
knight, as here represented, is a very fantas- 
tical personage, much more like a crazed 
lrench dancing-master than what we con- 
ceive of the original. The head, too, struck 
us as bearing a great resemblance to Rey- 
nolds'’s Ugolino.—The Origin of a Painter, 
by Mulready, labours under a similar disad- 
vantage: it will not stand a competition with 
some of theartist’s former productions ; while 
there is a carelessness and want of finish—not 
to say slovenliness, in many parts, that are 
ll-adapted to subjects of ‘this description. 
We are, moreover, of opinion, that the effect 
of candle-light 1s by no means well managed, 
and that the shadows, particularly that which 
the lad is tracing on the wall, require to be 
more defined.—Allan, again, appears to 
wee sea ey this year, when compared 
rere eM n ormer occasions. Ilis Auld 
repli ‘A oi worthy of the pencil 
ral s John Knox and Mary Queen of 
ce and affectation that stamp 
"wi rong ‘As for the faces and figures, we 

: lem over and over again in book- 


lates . : 
piates from his designs. He has been called, | 


nhact y the hyure of irony, the English Ra- 
rag a 6 his pictures appear to be fraught 
th ees ee ere graphic pedantry 
Ceived an — de seems ey have ree 
rule; eviates, however often he may 
SUlUply them in the same piece, His co- 
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louring, too, is as ideal and as unique as his 
design and his composition. If this is to be 
poctical, we would much rather have plain 
prose. With much splendour of colouring 
and general richness of effect, Etty’s Choice 
of Paris, is a far from pleasing picture. We 
may add, too, that it is a very indelicate one. 
It must be admitted that a great latitude in 
this respect is allowed to painters, more, per- 
haps, than is either desirable or consistent 
with good taste; yet, although it may be 
prudery to object to nude figures merely as 
such, we think it cannot be denied, that in 
instances like the present, there is something 
very indelicate—not to say absolutely gross, 
in the principal idea. Three females, show- 
tng themvelves naked to a man, is certainly 
any thing but a decent subject ; and we think 
that the artist might have selected some other 
which would have afforded equal display 
with less violation of propriety. Wedo not 





— 


mean to say, that in the present picture there | 


is any particular indecorum, but we really 
are of opinion, that subjects of this descrip- 
tion are as great a violation of good taste as 
indelicate language; neither should it be 
forgotten that they occasionally give rise to 
very offensive remarks. Some one observed, 
for instance, that one of the two Bishops we 
forget which, seemed to be eying the three god- 
desses in puris naturalibus. There are but com- 
paratively few landscapes or views in the ex- 
hibition this year, which, in this respect, is, 
as we before observed, manifestly inferior to 






at length; for the present, we may observe, 
that he gave great effect to the humour and 
conviviality of the jolly knight; but, like all 
the actors we have seen in the part, he did 
not make it gentlemanly enough. The per- 
formance was, however, one of great merit 
and still greater promise, and it was much 
applauded throughout. 


= 

Lhe Test of Courage.—Old Chancellor 
Fortescue’s boast that neither France nor 
Scotland had the courage to commit such 
crimes as the people of England, is extreme- 
ly curious. He says,—* Povertie onely is 
not the cause, why the comons of Fraunce 
rise not ageyn their soveryng lord; for there 
were never people in that lond more pore, 
than wer in our tyme; the comons of the 
countrey of Caux, which was almost deserte 
for lack of tyllars: as yt now wel apperith, 
by the new husbondrye that ys done ther: 
namely, in grobbyng and stockyng of trees, 
bushes, and grovys, growyn, while we wer 
ther, lords of the countrey. And yet the 








'foresaid comons of Caux made a marvelous 


‘lish man. 


grete rysyng, and toke our townys, castells, 
and fortresses ; sclewe our captayns and sol- 
diers, at such a time, whan we had but a 


'fewe mon of war lying in that countrey; 


which provith that it is cowardise and lack of 
hartes and corage, that kepith the Frenche 
men from rysyng, and not povertye ; which 
corage no Frenche man hath like to the Eng- 
It hath been often seen in Eng- 


/lond that three or four thefes, for povertie 


That, however, by | 


Constable, which we have already noticed, is | 





Stothard’s Féte Champetre possesses | 


<a 





- 


certainly very fine ; there are also two excel- 
lent paintings of this class, by Calcott—the 
Quay of Antwerp during the Fair, and Dutch 
Fishing-boats running foul of each other. Of 
these we give the preference to the latter, for 
brilliancy of colour and truth to nature; the 
concussion of the vessels and upheaving 
swell of the waters are represented in a very 
masterly manner. A very pleasing and in- 
teresting picture of an intermediate character 
between landscape and domestic compo- 
sition, is that by Collins, represcnuting Fisher- 
men leaving Home for the Night. 


( To be continued. ) 
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hath sett upon seven or eight true men, and 
robbyd them al.—But it hath not ben seen 
in Fraunce, that seven or eight thefes have 
been hardy to robbe three or four true men. 
Wherefore it is right seid, that few French 
men be hangyd for robberye, for that they 
have no hertys to do so terryble an acte. 
There be, therefor, mo men hangyd in the 
Englond, in a year, for robberye and man- 
slaughter, than ther be hangyd in Fraunce, 
for such cause of crime, in seven years. 
There is no man hangyd in Scotland in seven 


_yers together for robberye ; and yet thay be 


often tymes hangyd for lacenye and stelyng 


| of goods in the absence of the owner thereof ; 


this exhibition which we promised ourselves, | 


and which its sterling value might command ; 


but we cannot permit our present number to | , . 
takvn from him by might, he wol not spare 


appear without remarking, that all real lovers 
of art must admit that the Scciety of British 
Artists have great cause for self congratu- 
letion,—for if the Exhibition at Somerset 
Hiouse is one of the proudest and most at- 
tractive, we have no hesitation in asserting, 


with the 


but their harts serv them not to teke a 
mannys goods while he is present, and will 


We have not paid that strict attention to | defend it; which maner of takyng is callid 


robberye. But the Englisch men be of an- 
other corage; for if he be poer, and see an- 
other man havyng rychesse, which may be 


to do so, but if, (except,) that poer man be 
right true. Wherfor it is not povertie, but it 


is lacke of barte and cowardise, that kepyth 


exception of a very few pictures, | 


that it 1s equalled by the numerous and chaste ! 


perforinances here exhibited. 








THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Drury Lane Tueatre.—On Thursday 
evening, Mr. Elliston appeared, for the first 
time, in the character of Sir John Falstaff, in 
Shakspeare’s play of Henry the Fourth. We 
shail, at a future time, notice the performance 





the French men from risyng.’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue reviews of the Boyne Water and of sturt’s 
Sylva Britannica are unavoidably deferred un- 
til next week ; as is also the list of new publi- 
cations. 
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KINGS THEATRE. | 
TEW MUSICAL FPUND, Established 
April 16, 1786. for the RELIEF of DECAYED 


MUSICIANS, their WIDOWS, and ORPHANS: 


Under the patronage of 
HIS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 
His Reyal Highness the DUKE of YORK, 
His Royal Highuess the DUKE of CUMBERLAND, 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of SUSSEX 
His Royal Highuess the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 


Aud Hs Royal [Highness the DUKE of GLOUCESTER. 


President: 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of SUSSEX. 
Vice-Presidents: 
His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, 
Earl Spencer, Lord Henutker, 
Earl Poinfret, Sor George Denys, Bart. 
On WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1826, will be pesformed 
A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT of VOCAL 


and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, for the Benefit of this | 


Institution. 


The Orchestra will be erected on the Stage, on the . 


same Grand Scale «f inst Year 
Leader of tue Band, Me F CRAMER. 
Conductor, Sir GEORGE SMART. 
Further particulars will be announced in due time. 
Subscriptions are received and Tickets delivered at 
Messrs. Hammersley and Co's, Baukers, 76, Pall Mall; 
at the Secretary's, Mr. T. Hammond, Little Ciapel 
Street, Soho, the Treasurer's, Joseph Kendrick, Esq. 
Upper Mary le Bove Street; at the Opera Office ; and 
at all the principal Music Shops. 
Tickets for the Boxes and fit, 10s. GJ. and for the 
Gallery, 5s. 
The Doors will be opened at Seven, aud the Concert 
willcommence at E:ght o Clock. 


ARGYLL ROOMS. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Royat Highness the Princess Augusta Sophia, 
And Her Royal Highness tbe Duchess of Gloucester. 


V R. J. HENRY GRIESBACH has the 

+ honour to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and his 

Friends, that his CONCERT will take place at the 

above Roome on THURSDAY, MAY 18, 1826. 
Principal Perf: rmers: 

Madame Pasta, Miss Farrar, and Miss Stephens, who 
willsing two Canzonets(MS )composedby Mr J He ury 
Gresbach, Mr. Sapiro, Mr. Begiez, aod Mr. Phillips. 

Fantasi: Violin—Mr. Mori, 

Grand Fantasia Flute—Monsieur [. Cardon, (First 
Fiute to tie King of the Netherlands.) 

In the course of the eveamg Mr. J. Henry Griesbach 
will introduce two of tis new (MS ) pieces. a Sestate for 
the VPiano- Porte; two Violins, Teaor, Violoncello, and 
Bass, and a Grand Roudo for the Piano-Furte, with 
Orchestial Accompaniments. 

Leader, Mr Mori; Conductor, Sir George Smart 
Tire Conceit Lo commence at Half-past Eigitt o Clock, 

Tickets, Hlalf-a-Guinea each, to be had of Mr. J. 
Henry Griesbach, No 28, Park Street, Upper Baker 
Street; and at the principal Music Suops. 

N B. Parties of Six and upwards may be acconmo- 
dated with Boxes by au early application to Mr. J. 
Henry Griesbach. 


EW SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY.— 
J HAILEY aud Co., 4, Berkeley Square, vear 
Lansdown House.—The Plav ou which this Library 
will be condueted, it is hoped, will give general satis- 
faction, as all the new books are intended to be supplicd 
on the first application. A Catalogue is publisie.t. 
centaining a collection of eight thousand volumes of 
the best authors, with all the new works to the preseut 
tine. Magazines, Periodical Publications, aud News- 
papers, tegulariy supplied. 














This day is publ:shed, a fourth edition, considerably 


eniarged and maproved, price 7s. 6d) boards, 


TREATISE onthe PHYSLOLOGY | 


43 and DISEASES of the EAR, with the most ap- | 


proved modes of treatment 
by J HARRISON CURTIS, Esq. Aurist to the King. 
The preseut edition contains much uew aud useful 
information ou Otstis, Otorrhaa, Nervous Deafuess, 
and Cases of Deafand Dumb. 
Printed for T. and G, Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 
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NEW ARGYLL ROOMS. 

Under the especial Patronige and Sanction of 
The most noble tie Dowager Marchioness of Salishury, 
The Marchioness of Salisbury [Lady Combe:meie 
The Marehioness of Westumeith The Hon. Mrs. Maule 
The Countess Cowper ‘Countess St. Autom 


Tue Dowager Countess of Arran) Lady Ramsay 


Lady Caroline Dundas Mrs. Sidney 
Lady Barghersh Vrs. Panther 
And Her Excellency the Countess de Ludolf. 


\Iss WOOLRY CEH has the honcur to 
‘ inform the Nobility. Gentry, and her Pupils, that 
her MORNING CONCERT will take place at the 
above Rooms, en FRIDAY, the 9th of JUNE, 1825, 


, instead of the 25th of Avril, as originally announced. 


Principal Vocal Performers: 

Malame Bonini, and Mys Paton, Madame Cornega, 
Madame Mortellaris Woolrvcb, Miss Betts, Miss F. 
Moisinont, Miss Marinoni, Micame Pasta, S:cuor Vel- 
luti, Mr. Sapio, Siguer Torri, M. Begiez, Mr A Sapie, 
(pupil of the R yal Academy of Music.) aud Siguor 
Pel egrini. So'o Performers: 

Harp—Wiss Woviryeh, who will perform B chsa’s 


‘celebrated Grand Military Concerto, with full Orehes- 
tral Accompaurments, and a Duetl on two harps, with | 
Violia — Mr. | 


Mr Becisa. Flute — Mr. Nicholson. 
Ballon, Corno—Signor Peuzzi. 

Tue Band will be numerous and complete, consisting 
of the following emiveut performers : 

Mr. Spagnoletti, Vir. Bellon, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. 

Drigonetti, Mr Lindley, Mr. Willman. Mr. Pozzi. Mr. 


Harper, Mr. Platt, Mr Anfossi, Mr. Mackiutosh, Mr. 


Betts, Mr. A Squo, Mr. Marriott:, sc. &e Xe 
Leader, Sigaor Spagnoletti; Conductor, Mr. Buchsa. 
Tie Concert will commence at One o'clock, 





Tickets, Half a Guinea each, may be obtained of | 
Miss Woolrvch, New Argyll Reoms, and at all the prine | 


cipal Music Snops; Tickets dated 25th April, will be 


. admitted on the 9. of June 


THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER EVER PRINTED 
Ou Sunday, the 21st of May, will be published, No. 1 of 
PPE ATLAS, a General Newspaper and 
Journal of Literature, printed on a Stainped Sieet, 
neatly double the size of * The Times,’ fulded into Six- 
teen Pages. 
Aware of the public curiesity which will follow the 


‘announcement of this Journal, the Proprietors feel an- 


| Tow exist, 


xious to render its contents worthy of its capacity aud | 
external promise; so as to satisty, by its tateaesre | 
merit, the expectations which, as a remarkable product | 


of Science app ied to printwg and paper-mokiug, it 1s 
calculated to excite, 


_ their plan, relieved from the invidious necessity of in- 
dertaking to perform ina better manner what is already 
dove by ethers. But they propose, by meaus of a dou- 
ble space, along with a careful and pa us-taking system 
of selection and abr dgiment, to afford a greater variety 
thav can be found in any single newspaper; their ob- 
ject belng to concentrate tr ove sheet, the various mat- 
ters of fact and speculation which are at present scat- 
tered through many, and which no newspaper of the 
common size can contain. 

The Atlas will combine three great features peculiar 
to itself:—it will form a complete Weekly Newspaper, 
an Original Newspaper of the Seventh Day, aud an 
ample Joutnal of Loterature, beth English and Poreign. 
The Atlas will have no Politics of its own; but it 
willlave a department more interesting to the politi- 
cian than any which the Proprietors could Lope to 
supply with original writing A selection will be made 
of the best articles that appear during the week op 
eacu side of every public question. A great variety of 
sources will be resorted to—Reviews and Magazines as 
well as newspapers, aud ainong the latter the provincial 
as well asthe London. By this plan, wh ch is new to 
the English newspaper-press, the far greater portion of 
the selected articles will have foreach reader: the value 
of originality; while both instruction and amusement 
will be derived from the appearance, side by side, of the 
opposing arguments of the ablest political writers of all 
parties, 

| Luthe Literary Department, copious extracts will be 

given trom such new books as admit of interesting quo- 

tation: others will be analysed. The Proprictors are 

‘determined that this important department shall be 

| wholly independent of rnterested mitluence; and they 

| pledge themselves that no person ceunected with the 

publishing of books shall bave the slightest concern in, 

vr control over, the Literature of then Journal 
Prospectuses may be had, aud Orders and Advertise 

; ments will be received, at the Office of Messrs Whiting 

aud Biaustou, Privters and Engravers to the Kong for 

the Prevention of Forgery, Beaufort Mouse, Beautort 
| Buildings, Strand. 





The Proprietors of the Atlas are, by the novelty of | 





he oon 
— 
This day is published, in three vols. 1: - 
bearde, ‘post 8vo y Vs. fy 
| Yk 


BOYNE WATER; 4 Typ 
By the O'Ulara Fainily Authors of T : LJ 
prising Crohoore of the Bill-Hook the F ales ¢ 
Jolin Doe. ' etches, , 
Lewion: W. Simpkiu and R Wars 
Hall Court. rshall, 
On Tuesday, May 16th, wil} be published a ee. : 
‘ , ‘ ‘ . . ° els 
4 METROPOLITAN QUARTERTy 
es MAGAZINE, No 3. AL) 
onden: printed for W Simpkin and R , 
Statrenen’ Hell Court, Ludyate Street be Mareha! 
and Sons, Cambridge; and J Parker, Oxford ¥1BUloy 


Stations, 


This day is published, embellished with thiee muana 
; PaO? eet il PorcPay,! 
30: uu! ‘ , 
beaut tu ty printed upou laid Paper, price Os 6 
piper, £i 5s. 


4 he Mm ONFORD EDITION 
snd SMOLLETT'S HISTORY of 
Vol LV. to be completed ip thirteen vols and pull 
monthly. Tuis edition will he embellisied ath thie 
eigiit Portraits, engraved in the first style nr 
si.nile Autographs: a chrouclegieal talte fie 
anda list of eotemporary mouirchs at tie 
reign, are bow, for the first time, given. 
rablished by Willlam Pickering, Chance: 
London, and Talboys and Wheeler, Ox forg. 
Receutly published, 
ROBERTSON S HISTORICAL WORKS eight 
vols embellished with fi @ portraits, price £348 gut 
DR. JOHNSON'’S WORKS, nine vols sy 
£3 12s 
DR JOBRNSON’'S PARLIAMENTARY DF ne 
two vols price 16s uniform y printed. RY DEBATES 


a 


Tiis dey is published, in two vols. Syvo price £1 Js 
; tn boards, : 
OURNAT, ofa VOYAGE up the MEDI 
TERRANEAN; Principelly among the Islands of 
tie Archipelago, and in Asia Minor; including many 
interesting particulars relative to the Geek Revolution 
tie antiquilies, opinions, and usages of Greece as they 
Collected from personal observation, apd 
iaterspersed wit Literary discusstons, sketches of 
scenery, Se. 
By the Rev CHARLES SWAN, 

Lite of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, Chaplain to H MS, 
Cambrian. ad Author of * Sermons on Several Sab 
jects, aud Translator of the *Gosta Romanoram,’ 
To which ts added, an Essay on the Pauariotes; ia 

which the eriginal couses of their elevation to the 

Hospodar.ate of Walachia and Moldavia is explaiued, 

Trauslated from the Freneh ef Mark Philip Zulovy, a 

Greek, late Physician of Jussuf Pacha, (call d the ope 

eyed ) Grand Vizier, an’ of his Arary 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paat’s Church: 

yard, Waterloo Place, Pall Mail, and 148, Strand. 
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Publishing in Monthly Numbers, price 2s 6d each, 

T IE EDINBURGH GEOGKAPIL 
CAL and HISTORICAL ATLAS 
To be completed in 71 Nuarbers, royal folio 

‘Five Numbeis have appeared, in wiich tire learning 
and good sense displayed by the author in his History 
of Geography, augur well for the success of the work. 
Edinburgh Poilosophical Journal, No, 28. 

‘ Pat ent reseaich, accurate discrim#uation, and lively 
discussion, seem to characterize the portion of the wore 
now before us; and we niust say, that no ge ra phiteal 
work, containing so much useful information, combined 
with so valuable and accurate Maps, is to be fund! 
the English language.’ Edinburgh Magazine, March. 

‘We do not kaow where so much useful knowledge 
is to be procured at so little expense. The Maps speak 
for themselves, being of singular accuracy and neatuess 
ofexecution; and are accompanied by a genesal view 
of Aucient and Mudiern Geography, which displays both 
learning aud reseaich.’—Caledonian Me:cary. 

‘This work promises to be of first rate util oh ‘ 
embraces Geogiaphical delineation with Histories th 
seaich. A work of this kind, combining utility or 
economy, (the price being extremely noderate,) 5 
lung been wanted ‘—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

‘The First Number ss clearly aud neatly wr tte tes 
exhibits no trifling amount of research aud etauuon tines 
Tue plan of the Atlas is good, aud the work altugel! 
will be very useful "—Scotsman, : ter of the 

‘If succeeding Numbers support the characte: 0 of 
First. this will soon be considered the most ua 
our Bri ish Atl ises ‘—Edinburgh a: W pittaker, 

Printed for D. Lizars, Edinburgh; G Be De 
Loudon; W. Curry, Juo. and Co. Dublin; # 
hid of all Booksellers = 
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